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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
of express money order, Other remittances at send. 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, — : 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrap 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. é 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


‘omplaints.— Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
aw - Vogue should immediately notify the Head O/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
‘any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. . 





Entered at N. Y. City P.O. as 2d Class Matter. 








Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 
class newsdealer throughout the United 


States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 
Atianta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacD onald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Ta ylor, Austin Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 
Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N. S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, T enn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 

Mobile, N F elis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St. 
Newport, W, P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co ,128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St, 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S, Davis & Co.,96 sth Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Ratiand, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Saratoga, Con gress Hal] Book Store, 

Seattle, Tow man & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J, Huntiey, 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please cemmunicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘* All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,”” is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 


Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
From a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders or extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of ail concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 


scription, are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 


TAILORS 





SHOPPING BY MAIL. Mrs. M. K. Zust, 
100 West 94th St., New York City. All orders 
executed promptly by a person of experience, having 
a large list of New York City and out of town 
patrons. Circulars sent en request, 





Society woman who has had great success in de- 
A signing and selecting toilets of personal friends 
has decided to use her taste and experience 
in a larger field. She will select materials or execute 
orders for gownsin the very latest models or attend 
to the remodeling of od gowns, Shopping orders 
of all kinds also taken, References given and re- 
quired. Address Mrs. ELEANOR Lewis, care 
Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





ROBES AND GOWNS 





SMITH & DILLON 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
7 West 45th Street 





MLLE. ZAUN 
GOWNS 
56 West 26th Street 


MADAME CLOSE 
GOWNS 


343 West 23d Street. Formerly 156 Madison Ave, 





ROLLEN 
GOWNS 
161 West 34th Street 





MISS CANEY 
GOWNS 
46 West 36th Street 


MOLLIE O’HARA 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF ROBES 
359 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Also Bar Harbor 








PAULINE 
ROBES - IMPORTER—MILLINERY 
718% Fifth Avenue, New York 
Mourning Department in Connection 


FRANCES MOWBRAY HUMES 
TAILOR SUITS, CAPES, COATS, BICYCLE SUITS, ETC. 
ENTIRE TROUSSEAUX PREPARED 
GOWNS 
39 West 32nd Street 


STADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR ‘LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenne, New York, near 44th Street 





SCHOOLS 


DistTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
Chevy Chase French and English School 
tor Girls. Suburb of Washington. French the 
language of the house. Principal, Mile. M. Bou- 
LIGNY, Assistant Principal, Miss C. PETTIGREW, 
P, O, Station E, Washington, D.C. 


FULLENCAMP & CO. 
IMPORTING TAILORS 
324 Fifth Avenue, between 32nd and 33d Streets 
New York 





DIED 


Thomas.—At 68 West 52nd St. on 24 
Sept., Alice Rebecca, wife of Henry L. 
Thomas, and daughter of the late Sturgis 
Phinney, M.D., in her 66th year. Funeral 
from Christ Church, Poughkeepsie, on Mon., 
the 27th inst., at noon. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Griswold-deRaasleff.—Miss Louise 
Griswold, daughter of the late George Gris- 
wold, to Mr. de Raasleff. 

Knight-Garrison.— Miss Marian 
Knight, daughter of Mr. A. Lyman Knight, 
to Mr. Philip McKim Garrison, son of Mr. 
Lloyd McKim Garrison. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Allen-Woodford.—Mr. Timothy Field 
Allen and Miss Isabelle Woodford, daughter 
of Mr. John Woodford, will be married at 
the home of the bride’s parents, Wed., 6 
Oct, 

Pierson-Miles.—Mr. J. Field Pierson, 
Jr., and Miss Susan Miles, will be married at 
the home of the~ bride’s parents at New 
Orleans, 20 Nov. 


WEDDINGS 


Barnewell-Eldridge.—Mr. Morris Rut- 
gers Barnewall, son of Mrs. Morris Barne- 
wall, and Miss Louise Douglas Eldridge, 
daughter of Mrs. J. H. Eldridge, were 
married in All Saints’ Chapel, Newport, 
on Tues , 28 Sept., the Rev. Dr. George 
J. Magill officiating. Bridesmaids: Miss 
Katherine Neill, Miss Grace Eldridge. 
Best man, Mr. Dudley Gardiner Eldridge. 
Ushers, Mr, Alfred M. Coats, Mr. Alexander 
Van Rensselaer Barnewall, Mr. Joseph Otis 
Minott, Mr. Douglas B. Eldridge. 


INTIMATIONS 

DuBois-Gambill. —Mr. John E. DuBois, 
of DuBois, Pa, and Miss Willie Gambill of 
Roanoke, Va., daughter of Mr. James Mel- 
ton Gambill, were married at Green Glen, 
the home of the bride, Wednesday, 15 Sep- 
tember, Bishop Granberry, assisted by the 
Rev. J. C. Jones, officiated. The maid-of- 
honor was Miss Bloomfield Gambill, sister of 
the bride, Miss Martha Belle Truet was first 
bridesmaid, Mr. Wm. Stocker Harvey of 
Philadelphia, best man, 

Belmont.—Mr. and Mrs. August Bel- 


mont are at their country house at Hemp. 
stead. 

Coudert.— Mr. and Mrs, Frederic R. 
Coudert, Jr., will spend the winter with Mr 
Coudert’s parents at 13 East Forty-fifth 
street. 

Irvin —Mrs. Richard Irvin has returned 
from abroad and is visiting her sister, Mrs, 
Alfred L. Loomis at her country place at 
Ringwood, N. J. 

Kennedy.—Mr. and Mrs. Van Rens. 
selaer Kennedy have returned to their coun- 
try place near the Meadowbrook Club. 

Peters.—Mr. and Mrs. Charles B, 
Peters have returned to Hempstead for the 
hunting season. 


DANCES 


Lorillard.—A dinner dance was given on 
23 Sept. by Mrs. Pierre Lorillard, Jr., at 
Keewahclin, Tuxedo, in honor of Miss Fifi 
Potter, daughter of Mr. James Brown Potter, 
Mr.*Richard Mortimer led the cotillon, danc- 
ing with Miss Potter. 

Tuxedo.-—The annual autumn ball wil] 
take place at the club-house on Fri., 29 Oct. 

Winter Dances.—The dates of dances 
thus far arranged is as follows: 2 Dec.— 
First De Coverley dance. 3 Dec —First 
meeting of Mrs Church’s dancing class, 
4 Dec.—First meeting of Mrs. Hard’s danc- 


ing class. 7 Dec.—First fortnightly dance. 
8 Dec.—First Wednesday cotillon. 11 Dec. 
—Second De Coverley dance. 16 Dec,— 


First Assembly ball. 17 Dec.—Mrs. Church’s 
dancing class; second meeting. 18 Dec,— 
Mrs. Hard's dancing class; second meeting, 
21 Dec.—Second Fornightly dance. 23 Dec. 
—First Cinderella dance. 30 Dec.—Third 
De Coverley dance. 31 Dec.—Mrs. Church's 
dancing class; third meeting, 1 Jan.—Mrs. 
Hurd’s dancing class ; third meeting. 4 Jan. 
—Third Fortnightly dance. 5 Jan.—Second 
Wednesday cotillon. 411 Jan.—First Tues- 
day eveningdance. 14 Jan.—Mrs. Church’s 
dancing class; fourth meeting. 15 Jan.— 
Fourth De Coverley dance. 18 Jan.—Fourth 
Fortnightly dance. 22 Jan.—Mrs, Hard’s 
dancing class; fourth meeting. 26 Jan.— 
Third Wednesday cotillon. 27 Jan.—Second 
Cinderella dance.» 28 Jan.—Mrs. Church’s 


dancing class; fifth meeting. 29 Jan.— 
Fifth De Coverley dance. 1 Feb.—Fifth 
Fortnightly dance 3 Feb.—Second Assem- 
bly ball. 4 Feb.—Mrs. Hard’s dancing 


9 Feb.—Fourth Wed- 
nesday cotillon. 11 Feb.—Mrs. Church’s 
dancing class; sixth meeting. 12 Feb.— 
Sixth De Coverley dance. 15 Feb.—Sixth 
Fortnightly dance. 17 Feb,— Third Cinder- 
ella dance. 18 Feb.—Mrs. Hard’s dancing 
class; sixth meeting. 22 Feb.—Second 
Tuesday evening dance. 11 Apr.—Mrs. 
Hard’s dancing class ; seventh meeting. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Lenox—The most interesting event of 


class ; fifth meeting. 





. the week at Lenox was the visit of President 


and Mrs. McKinley to Mr. and Mrs. John 
Sloane. On Friday, Mr. and Mrs. Sloane 
gave a dinner in honor of their guests. Present 
were Secretary and Mrs. Alger, Miss Mabel 
McKinley, Miss Marion McKenna, Attorney- 
General McKenna, Baron and Baroness von 
Reichenan, Senor and Senora Dupuy de Lome, 
Mr. and Mrs. Morris K. Jesup, Mr. and 
Mrs. John S. Barnes, General John A. Kas- 
son, William Douglas Sloane, Joseph H 
Choate, Charles Lanier and Mayor Hawkins 
of Pittsfield. 

After dinner a small informal reception was 
held. Mr. and Mrs. Burrall Hoffman gave a 
dinner last week in honor of their guests, Mrs. 
Horne Payne and Mr. and Mrs, Myles Stan- 
dish. 

At the recent golf tournament Mr. William 
Travers Grey won the cup presented by Mrs 
John E. Alexandre. The Lenox Club Cup 
was won by A. H. Fenn, of Aiken, S. C.; 
and the cup for women presensed by Mrs. 
Carlos de Heredia, was finally won by Mrs. 
W.A. Taylor, who in the first match tied the 
score with Miss Maud Curtiss, Among the in- 
terested spsctators during the match were Mrs. 
Myles Standish, Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, 
Mrs. W. B. Kendall, Jr., Mrs. Warren E. 
Dennis, Mrs. Frank K. Sturgis, Mrs. George 
Griswold Haven, Miss Cornelia Barnes, Miss 
Charlotte Barnes, Miss Helen Stokes, Mss 
Julia Grant, Miss Caroline Stokes,Miss Louise 
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Barlow, Miss Lila Sloane, Miss Juliana Cutt- 
ing, Miss Maud Curtiss, Miss Dodge, Miss 
Stillman, Miss Evelyn Sloane, Mis. E. A. 
Manice, Mrs. William E, Dodge, Mrs. John 
E. Alexandre, Mrs. John S. Barnes. 

Newport.—A large dinner was given last 
week by Miss Leary in honor of Mrs Astor. 
Present were Mr. and Mrs Anthony J. 
Drexel, Mr. Muller Ury, Mrs.. Thomas 
Hitchcock, Mr. George R. Fearing and Mr. 
and Mrs. E, J. Berwind, Miss Terry, Mr. 
Jomes J. Van Alen, Miss Van Alen, Mr. 
Harry Lehr, Miss Gibert, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank W. Andrews, Mrs. Frederick Neilson, 
Mr. Harry F. Eldridge, Mrs. Frederick Pear- 
son, Mr. George Forbes, Mrs. Bolton Hall, 
Dr. Chauncey M. Depew, Mr. Frederick 
Sheldon, Mrs. Sheldon, Mrs. Yznaga, Mr. 
and Mrs, John Cadwalader, Mr. and Mrs G. 
H. Warren, Mr. James V. Parker, Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis Q. Jones, Mr. and Mrs. J. Mor- 
timer Brooks, Mr. and Mrs, F. Terry. 

Dinners were also given by Mrs. Thomas 
Hitchcock in honor of Mr. and Mrs, Dun- 
can Elliot, Mr. and Mrs. Hollis Hunnewell, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Wysong, Mr. and Mrs. 
Anthony Drexel, Mr. James J. Van Alen, 
and Mrs. John R, Drexel. 

Mrs. Frederick Vanderbilt last week en- 
tertained the King’s Daughters of Newport at 
Rough Point. Mrs. Vanderbilt is the presi- 
dent of the Whatsoever Circle of King’s 
Daughters. 


GOLF 


Lenox.—In the final round for the Lenox 
Club Cup, A. H. Fenn, of Aiken, S. C., 
won from Bayard Cutting, Harvard Golf 
Club, 8 up, 6 to play. Scores : 

FIRST ROUND 


Feon...§65745444535755 
Cutting 475755735635744 


SECOND ROUND 
45 
55 


Fenn... 4 3 


45 3 ** *& 
Cutting. 4 5 4 6 44453 STOO VO Mey 


Tuxedo.—The Tuxedo Golf Cup was 
won in the final round by Foxhall P. Keene, 
who won from R. P. Huntington, 6 up, 5 
to play. 

The second cup was won by Dr. H. Hol- 
brook Curtis, who defeated F. C. Smith, 7 
up, 6 to play. 

R. W.Goelet won the Consolation prize, 
beating Grenville Kane, 6 up and § to play. 

In the handicap match, played on Satur- 
day, 18 holes, medal play, W. P. Hamilton, 
of Tuxedo, won with go—9—81, 

The second handicap was match play 
against bogie, in which W. B. Dinsmore, Jr., 
who was 3 down. 

Ardsley.—Handicap tournaments were 
played for on Saturday for two cups given by 
Mr, Amzi Barber and Mr. John Q, Arch- 
bold. Class A was won by Malcolm Gra- 
ham, 98—9—8g; Class B by H. B. Jaffrey, 
102 —20—82. 

Shinnecock.-—Four matches were played 
Saturday on the Shinnecock Hills links, The 
weekly handicap, the monthly handicap, the 
preliminary round for the cup given by Mr. 
Morton, and the challenge cup. Dr. Hol- 
brook Curtis won the challenge cup with a 
gross score of 87. The handicaps were won 
by Henry G. Trevor witha score of 91—12 
—79. 

The following qualified for the Morton 
cup: 

H. G. Trevor, 79; A. B. Claflin, 81; 
W. A. Putnam, 81; M. J. O’Brien, 84; 
H. H. Curtis, 85; J. M. Thomas, 86; A 
L. Morton, 88; J. L. Breese, 88; C. H. 
Lee, 89; H. Robertson, 89; E. H. 
Moeran, 91 ; Henry May, 91. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


St. Louis.—Arriving 17 Sept., Mr. 
Loring Andrews, Mr. Livingston Biddle, Mr, 
Craig Biddle, Mrs. George W. Childs, Mr, 
and Mrs. George Jay Gould and children, 
Mr. and Mrs. Irving Grinnell, Mr. Au- 
gustus Jay, Jr., Mr. Delancey Kane Jay, 
Mrs. Knowles, Miss Knowles, Mrs. Kingaon, 
Mr, and Mrs. Gouverneur Morris, Miss Mor- 
tis, Mr, and Mrs. J. K. Soley, the Misses 
Soley, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Thaw, Mr. 
Lawrence Turnure, Miss Turnure, Mr, and 
Mrs. Louis Tiffany. 

Majestic.—Arriving 


22 Sept., The 





Marquis of Arlesbury, Mr. and Mrs. Davis 
C. Anderson, Miss Anderson, Mr. Buckner 
Anderson, Hon, Sir J. Goull Barnes, Lady 
Barnes, Miss Catherine Bliss, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lyman Brown, Sir Harry Bullard, Mr. and 
Mrs, E. T, Cushing, Hon. J. C. Bancroft 
Davis, Mrs. Davis, Mr. and Mrs. W. Butler 
Duncan, Mrs. Rathbone Gardner, Miss 
Gardner, Mr. and Mrs. G. L. Hoyt, Mr. 
Lydig Hoyt, Miss Hoyt, Mr. and Mrs. R. 
A. McCurdy, Mr, R. M. McCurdy, Mrs. 
McCurdy, Mr. and Mrs. G. R. Schieffelin, 
Miss. Dorothy Schieffelin, Master G. R. D. 
Schieffelin, Mr. and Mrs. A. R. Shattuck, 
Mis, Shults, Misses Shults, Mrs. J. Kennedy 
Tod, Mr. Alfred G. Vanderbilt, Mr. Regi- 
nald C. Vanderbilt, Mr. and Mrs. C. B. 
Webster, Mr. and Mrs. Wyman Worth- 
ington. 

Lucania.—Arriving, 25 Sept , Mr. Mel- 
ville Brown, Mr. Willard Parker Butler, 
Rev. Dr. John Hall, Mr. James A. Garland, 
Major-Gen, W. J. Gascoigne, Mr. J. C. 
Kimberly, Mr. F. Leroy King, Dr. F. P. 
Kinnicutt, Mr. Griswold Knox, Mr. F. W. 
Rhinelander, Mr. W. F, Whitehouse, Jr., 
Mr. Fitzhugh Whitehouse. 

Umbria —Sailing Sat., 25 Sept., Mr. 
R. M. Anderson, Mrs. David T. Boyd, 
Misses Boyd, Mr. David Bispham, Mr. E. 
W. Bigelow, Mr. Arthur Eastlake, Mr. C. 
S. Baring Gould, Mrs. P. Lorillard, Jr., Dr. 
and Mrs. Stephen Mackenzie, Dr, Sinclair, 
Mr. C, D, Taylor. 


SEEN ON THE STAGE | 


: ¥ He most interesting theatrical event of 
the week was the appearance on 
Monday evening of Miss Maud 

Adams asa star. As has been very exten- 
sively advertised, the actress and her man- 
ager selected a dramatization of The Little 
Minister, by J. M. Barrie, as the play in 
which she should make her début. Miss 
Adams was very warmly received by a 
friendly audience, but there was no occasion 
to change the verdict already pronounced on 
this attractive young woman. She isa pretty 
stage picture, and charming in pure com- 
edy. Inthe eight years Miss Adams has 
been before the public she has been accept- 
able in all of the parts she has played, and in 
some of them she has scored pronounced 
hits. 

The ballet of Faust was the medium 
chosen by Koster & Bial to introduce the 
Paris ballet dancer, Mérode. As was to be 
expected, the men crowded to see the beauty 
of the Parisian stage, humble though her sta- 
tion on it be. She is a very beautiful 
woman, but it seems not unlikely that her 
premeditated statuesqueness might pall after a 
little. 

The Gaul still holds the stage of the 
Herald Square Theatre, the just-departed Girl 
from Paris being followed by The French 
Maid, a musical farce. The latter appears 
to be quite as vivacious and underbred as her 
predecessor. 

In contrast, by way of title at least, The 
Belle of New York made a bid for popular 
favor at the Casino on Tuesday evening. 
This is a musical burlesque by Gustave Ker- 
ker and Hugh Morton. The cast includes 
the agile Dan Daly. 

On Saturday evening Miss Effie Shannon 
and Mr. Herbert Kelcey will take their Coat 
of Many Colors off the stage of Wallack’s. 
They will be succeeded on Monday by E. S. 
Willard, who is to appear in The Physician. 

Mr. Richard Mansfield, in The Devil's 
Disciple, displaces A Southern Romance at 
the Fifth Avenue on Monday next. 

Roland Reed, who has made a hit in The 
Wrong Mr. Wright, is to make way at the 
Bijou for What Happened to Jones, which is 
to be transferred from The Manhattan, 

A Bachelor's Honeymoon is to be succeeded 
on Monday at Hoyt’s Theatre by a Proper 
Caper, a farce from the French. 

Among the plays that carry over this weck 
are A Bachelor's Romance—Garden Theatre 
—a play in which Mr. Sol Smith Russell has 
at last persuaded the New York public to 
accept him as a competent entertainer. A 
Stranger in New York at the Garrick ; The 
Fair at Midgettown at the Star ; Change Alley 











at the Lyceum; Halfa King at the Broad- 
way; In Town at the Knickerbocker. 

An event in Harlem this week is the ap- 
pearance cf the Lyceum company at the 
Harlem Opera House, where a round of suc- 
cessful “* Lyceum’’ plays have been given. 
The engagement lasts for only one week. 

















MISS BESSIE TYREE 


The well-known member of the Lyceum 
company who is to appear in the season 
beginning in November at the Lyceum, 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—8.15, Nature. 

Bijou—8.15, The Wrong Mr. Wright. 

Broadway- 8.15, Halt a King. 

Casino—The Beile of New York, 

Daly's- 8.15, The Circus Girl, 

Empire—8.20, Maud Adams, 

Fifth Avenue Theatre—8.20, A Southern Ro- 
mance. 

Fourteenth Street—8.10, The Sign of the Cross. 

Garden—A Bachelor's Romance. 

Garrick— 8.20, A Stranger in New York. 

Harlem Opera House—8.15, Lyceum Co. 

Herald Square—8.15, The French Maid. 

Hoyt’s—8.30, A Bachelor's Honey moon. 

Knick erbocker— 8.15, In Town, 

Lyceum—8.15, Change Alley. 

Manhattan—8 15, What Mappened to Jones. 

Murray Hill— 8.15, Led Astray. 

Star—8.15, The Liliputians, 

Wallack’s—8 15, A Coat of Many Colors. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CORE 


He development of the art interest in 
I New York naturally leading to 
specializing of talents is mainly re- 
sponsible for Mr, Core giving his studio ex- 
clusively to photographs of children. Ex- 
amples of his work are found in this number 
of Vogue and attention is invited to their 
range of treatment, the skill shown in posing 
and the variety of subject. Mr. Core seems 
to be equally capable in idealizing his sitter as 
in presenting actualities. The head on page 
209 has a pictorial quality not easy to get in 
photography, which invariably inclines to ex- 
pressionless materialism devoid of sentiment 
It requires the touch and appreciativeness of an 
artist to convert the mechanical operation of 
the camera into a creative instrument. In 
remaining examples Mr. Core presents succes- 
ful efforts to catch a series of quickly chang- 
ing facial expression, various poses of the 
same subject, the humorous sides of posing 
and simple forms of character costume suit- 
able to child life. 


BABY’S YOKE JACKET 


His extremely pretty jacket is given in 

I two sizes, the upper number being 

for the smaller size which will fit a 
child of a year to eighteen months. 

Make achain of 100-112. Three rows plain 
single crochet, taking up back stitch to form 
rib, Fourthrow widen on 25-28 and 28-31 
stitch and leave 44-49 stitches between on 
the back, also widen on 25-28 and 28-31 
stitches from opposite front, widen every row 
having first 2 stitches between the widenings 
then 4, 6, 8, etc., up to 30; always keep 
44-49 stitches between the widenings on the 
back, and first widening must be 25-28 stitches 
from front. This is the yoke; now begin 
jacket with a shell of four double crochet in 
every other stitch of yoke until you reach the 


first point of yoke, then make chain 28-40, 
carry it over to the other point and join it 
with shell across back of yoke ; make sheil in 
every other stitch until you reach third point 
of yoke, then make chain of 28-40, carry it 
over to fourth point of yoke, join it with 
shell and make shell in every other stitch 
across second front. Make a chain of three 
to turn, and put shell on shell until you reach 
chain on which you put 7-10 shells, then 
shell on shell across back 7-10 shellin second 
chain. Shell on shell across second front, 
Always turn work with chain of three and 
make jacket 20 shells deep. 

Sterves: Join the wool under the arm 
and make shell on shell on jacket and shell 
on every other stitch on yoke for first row, 
then nineteen rows, shell on shell. Around 
bottom of jacket and sleeves row of five 
double crochet; around neck row of holes 
for ribbon, formed by one double crochet, 
two chain; repeat across neck ; finish with 
row of five double crochet. The edge of 
sleeve may have place for ribbon also, or you 
may run the ribbon in the sleeves through 
the shells. Wool required: one skein pink 
or blue three-threaded Saxony for yoke and 
edge; two skeins white two-threaded Saxony 
for body and sleeves. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF CHIL- 
DREN’S FASHIONS 


Igure A—Child’s coat of drap d’été cloth 
or velvet, The ruffle may be of lace, 
of silk plissé or of the material of coat. 

Kilted, The back is cut without a seam, and 
forms a single box plait either side of the 
centre, the front is gathered, The collar and 
cuffs are twice machine stitched, 

Fig. B—Boy’s knickerbocker suit of brown 
tweed or cheviot Norfolk jacket, eton collar 
and black silk tie, 

Girl's frock of blue serge, white cloth, or 
piqué collar and cuffs, trimmed with narrow 
black braid, belt and dicky to match, sailor 
kriot of white, black, blue or red silk. 

Fig. C—Girl’s school frock, of green cloth 
made with four gore skirt, shirred bodice, 
tight sleeves with small puff at top and lace 
ruffles at wrists. Belt and collar of light blue 
velvet. This model is also pretty in plaid, 
with collar and belt of the prevailing shade of 
the material. 

Fig. D—School pinafore of linen, nainsook 
dimity or cambric. Trimmed with insertion 
and feather stitching. The lower edge is 
finished with a wide hem hemstitched or 
feather stitched, 

Fig. E—Morning frock, Skirt of blue 
serge, with sailor blouse to match, or of linen 
galatea, white serge or duck. Sailor collar 
of light blue plain galatea, trimmed with 
braid, bow of black silk. 

Fig. F—Afternoon frock of fine French 
nainsook over slip of pink taffeta, Yoke of 
fine needlework, ruffles over sleeves to match, 
three rows of fine insertion around the bot- 
tom of skirt, intersected with tucks, or if 
preferred omit the insertion putting hem- 
stitched tucks instead, A band of needie 
work edged with ruffle finishes sleeves. The 
fastening at the back can be arranged with 
pearl or thread buttons, the yoke being 
trimmed in centre with a pink taffeta ribbon 
rosette from under which an end is carried 
across the back, under either armhole, to 
either side of front, where it finishes with a 
rosette and long end, 

Fig. G—A stylish house gown for girl of 
sixteen, made of cachemire, nun’s veiling, 
serge, cloth silk or plaid. Tucked sleeves. 
Tucked yoke back and front, and knife plait- 
ings of white mousseline de soie, taffeta or 
chiffon. Collar and belt of satin ribbon to 
match the color of material. 

Fig. H—Smocked frock for small boy, of 
blue chambray, linen, plain galatea or brown 
holland, smocked and featherstitched with 
red and blue embroidery cotton. 

Fig. I—Afternoon gown made of bright 
blue figured poplin, with square collar edged 
with guipure lace and insertion. Insertion 
on skirt, sleeves and collar, belt, bow and 
ends of green taffeta ribbon. 

Fig. ]—Sailor suit for small girl, of blue 
serge, kilted skirt, sailor blouse, with red 
galatea collar, black sailor knot and white 
flannel dicky. Reefer of blue heavy serge to 

(Continued on page v) 
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At all Dry-Goods Stores, or write to 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 98-100 Bleecker St., New York 


...e Fhe Finishing Touch.... 


To a well-made gown is 


FEDER’S 
POMPADOUR 
SKIRT PROTECTOR 


(Covered by United States and foreign patents) 


[It embellishes the most artistic creation of the Parisian modiste or the home dress- 
maker, and satisfies the craving for a dress binding that is neither clumsy nor easily soiled. 
Far superior to the innumerable braids, cords, velveteen and cheap substitutes. 

It outwears the skirt, but is easily removed and put on a new one. 


Important—In buying Pompadour binding, take notice, for your protection, that the 
name Feder’s is stamped on every yard. 








Women are ‘‘Wrapped Up’’ in 
A. M. W, 


Water-Proof Dress Facing 
and Binding 


Because it is 
of matchless 
value to those 
who wish to 
Save money 
and labor. Itis 
a_ thoroughly 
Water Proof 
Facing and 
Binding that 
will often 
outwear the 
skirt and will 
save the trou- 
ble and ex- 
pense of fre- 
quent rebind- 
























Practical, 
more e€Co0- 
nomical,more 
sensible, 
more durable 
than any other 
and doesn't 
cost any more. 
It is the right 
weight to 
make the skirt 










hang grace- 
fully. 
< Ask for It. 


Most Dealers Sell It. If Not Yours, 
Write to Us for Samples. 


WEBER MFG. CO., 439 Broadway, N. Y. 


GREAT WESTERN | 
FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 













Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and h-mes, in 
preference to foreign 
vintages 















For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
STEUBEN Co., 









New York. 


For sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 











Flat Pattern of this Jacket, in 36 Bust, 25 cents 


OUR HEAD OFFICE IN 


NEW YORK, 3 E. 19th Street 


FRENCH 
MODEL 
PATTERNS 


In paper and crinoline by the best 
French designers are on exhibition 
at the showrooms of our pattern 
department. 

Each complete pattern consists of a 
made-up model and a flat pattern to 
cut from, a feature that is original with 
us and obviates the necessity of taking 
the model apart to cut the material. 


We have no branch offices in this 


country. Our patterns are on sale 
only at 
and... OUR BRANCH OFFICE IN 


PARIS, 34 Rue Vivienne 


THE MORSE-BROUGHTON CoO. 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS 





L’ART DELA MODE and Are the leading French 


Fashion 


- America. 
| $3.50 per year, 6 months $2 circulars or sample copies, 


LA CHARME, United 


ROBES DE LUXE 
$8.00 per year, 6 months $5 


Journals of 
Send for 


TAILOR COSTUMES 


November Number now ready ° ° 


Price 75 cents 


Sixteen plates of the latest designs 


of tailor-made costumes ... 





Fair Women from 
Vogue 


A collection of portraits of ladies originally 
published in Vogue. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price, $7.00, by Vogue, 154 Fifth Ave., 
New Tork. 


| HIGHEST AWARD 


| 





W orld’s Columbian Exposition. 
E. TWYEFFORT 
MAKERS OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 

253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
(One door above 28th St.) 
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Shetland, Homespun. 


Tattersall Waistcoat. Highland Spats. 


(Fur-lined Coats a Specialty.) 


SAFETY PIN 


Has the largest sale of any 
Safety Pin in the world, 
because of its surpassing 
excellence. 

Hasa perfect guard to pre- 
vent cloth catching in coil. 
Made of Tempered brass, 
# doesn't bend. 

Super nickled, doesn't turn 
brassy. 


y Hook from either side. 
Beware of Imitations. 
FREE! We will send sam- 
* ples of the CLIN- 
TON also our SOVRAN 
pin and a pretty colored 


animal booklet for the 
children. 
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**It just suits me!"’ 


The Oakville Co., 


Waterbury, Conn. 


THE CENUINE 


JOHANN HOFF S 


MALT EXTRACT 
MARES 


FLESH AND BLOOD 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES 








NK USED ON THIS PAPER 
MANUFACTURED BY 
JAENECKE BROS. & 
FR. SCHNEEMANN. 


NEW YORK. 
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CHILD PORTRAITURE—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY CORE 
(See text) 
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Hat the child eats that shall he be, says science, which brings the indict- 
ment against parents that they make invalids and criminals of their chil- 
dren through ignorance of dietary laws, and science proves its case. 

The man who starts a stock farm is careful to inform himself regarding the diet 
requirements of the soulless creatures in which he purposes to trafic. He clearly 
perceives the fundamental importance of nourishing food to his cattle, horses or 
dogs, if he would secure vigorous, handsome animals that can be sold for a hand- 
some profit. Likewise the woman who buys an expensive fine breed pet—be it 
cat, dog, bird or horse—makes careful inquiry as to the kind and amount of food 
necessary for its physical well-being and the beauty of its coat. To the everlast- 
ing shame of parents these prudent and humane precautions,are employed only in 
exceptional instances in relation to the infinitely precious human child. 


It is atwice-told tale that the children of the poor are insufficiently nourished. 
A fact not so well known is that the majority of children are practically starved 
even in the families of the well-to-do. Experiments made upon many hundreds 
of children have disclosed pitiful conditions of inadequate nutrition of the brain. 
Starvation of this important organ not only impairs the general vitality, but crim- 
inal and vicious qualities of character are due to the resultant impairment of the 
physical condition. An investigator in this field of knowledge, M. V. O'Shea, 
affirms ‘‘that it would doubtless be within bounds to say that in general one who 
is physically weak, who is nervously depleted is usually, although perhaps not al- 
ways, morally weak.’” 


Food then is a moral agent as well asa sustainer of physical life. How 
many parents have studied ever so superficially the chemistry of foods or the 
specified foods for the nourishment of brain, bone or muscle ? A few comparatively 
enlightened parents discourage the eating of pies and other pastries and sweets, but 
they know nothing of the other and equally important *¢ dont’s*” of diet. The cook 
is recognized as an important dcmestic functionary (mainly, however, as regards 
the gustatory aspect of food) and on the score of this importance he or she secures 
much larger wages and many more privileges than are accorded to the other 
domestics. But for all our imported and costly chefs and the high-priced ladies of 
Erin who queen it over our kitchen ranges, scientifically considered, wmtes the in- 
vestigator referred to above, ‘‘the art of cooking isso little developed among us that, 
even when food has potentially nutritive value, it is not infrequently destroyed in 
the process of preparation or is rendered so unvaluable that the stomachs of the 
children are too feeble to have any effect upon it.”” 


Honor thy father andthy mother is a command which even the most con- 
scientious and filial of children must find impossible to keep in spirit. Parentage 
is admittedly the highest duty man owes to society, and it is inevitably the state 
of all but a handful of the race. The most serious ard far reaching in its effects 
of any human interest itis blithely taken up by the vicious, the diseased, the 
thoughtless and the grossly ignorant. A ycuth and a maiden meet and fall in love, 
as the phrase goes. After a few weeks or months of emotional delirium they 
marry, and however little fitted physically or whatever their intellectual deficiencies 
or moral defects, they rush unreflectingly into parentage ; and the poor child starts 
in a life race, which is to the swift and the strong, handicapped by tendencies toward 
weakness, viciousness or disease. The little unfortunate is further unfitted for his 
destiny by innutritious feeding. Is it not a rank injustice to require of the child 
that he honor parents through whose selfish gratification of their own impulses and 
ignorance he owes his physical and his moral shortcomings ? 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


Bae issue is devoted to the consideration of 
children’s fashions, a subject which, 
considering its importance, is curiously 

neglected. There is hardly a household which 

is not concerned either directly or indirectly in 
equipping children large and small with the ma- 
terial things necessary to their comfort and their 
pleasure, and there are few interests which 
touch so wide a circle of sympathizers. The 
fond and ambitious mother—and she is over- 
whelmingly in the majority—is as anxious to 
have the little kings and queens of the nursery 
fashionably attired as she is to have her own 
costumes made in the mode, and a fashion 
guide for little frocks and trousers is a neces- 
sity to her. 
Pia 

An effort has been made in the following 
pages to cover the dress requirements of the 
little men and women and to present these 


~ 


THD OLD, OLD STORY 


ANGELINA: ** And you are quite sure you love 
me, Edwin, and you have never loved or 
kissed any other girl in the world but me ?”’ 

Epwin : * No, Angelina, darling, never. ” 

CuHorus FROM THE PAST: ** Liar!” 


VOGUE 


needs in an artistic manner. The effort has 
been successful beyond expectation. Vogue 
will be glad to supplement the suggestion given 
by specific information in answer to correspond- 
ents, if readers care to state in what particu- 
lars they would like further information. 
* 
* * 

The redingote introduced last season, illus- 
trated in Vogue a year ago and adopted by a 
select few, promises this season to enjoy a wider 
popularity. It is pre-eminently a graceful 
garment and a model more universally be- 
coming than almost any style of garment ever 
worn by women. It is one of the very few 
cuts of clothes that preserve the lines of the 
figure, and it is consequently an ideal garment. 
It has one serious drawback from a hygienic 
standpoint—its weight. Made of any material, 
even cachemire, it adds very considerably to 
the already too great weight that women’s skirts 
compel them to carry, and it should be 
eschewed as a. walking garment by all who 
wish to escape sideaches and backaches and a 
tired or a dragged feeling. The less drapery 
a woman has to kick about as she walks, the 
better for her health, her temper and her pocket 
book. 

* 
* % 

A correspondent asks us to publish The Old 
Wife and the New for the benefit of Hands and 
Feet, whose contribution to the subject of 
domestic service appeared in Vogue 16 Septem- 
ber. Accordingly, in another column there 
will be found a clever presentation of the 
change in the status of the wife and mother, 
which has taken place during the last few years. 
It is amusingly put, and the paper is com- 
mended to other readers than enthusiastic 


Hands and Feet. 
* 


* * 

The expansion of empire is at all times in- 
teresting to watch, and the people of this 
generation have seen more national changes, 
unification as well as expansion than their fore- 
fathers did in the lifetime of two generations. 
One of the latest countries to take a progres- 
sive stand is the Dominion of Canada which, 
although a colony of Great Britain, cannot be 
accurately described as a dependency. Canada 
is beginning to show strong evidences of 
national ambition, and those were brave words 
its popular premier, Sir Wilfred Laurier, spoke 
recently at a public dinner. He prophecied 
that the day would soon come when the tide 
of immigration toward the states would flow 
toward Canada instead, and he also stated that 
although now ninety per cent. of Canada pro- 
ducts were shipped through American ports to 
Europe, that as the St. Lawrence was the 
natural outlet to Europe, the Americans would 
presently be shipping by it to Europe. And 
this is not mere swagger, for Sir Wilfred 
Laurier is not a dreamer nor a boaster, but an 
exceedingly practical statesman, who held his 
own for Canada interésts amazingly well in 
the conferences of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
bringing about during Jubilee times. 

** % 

A correspondent, writing in protest against 
the public’s attitude on the recent tragic out- 
come of the Pennsylvania mining troubles, 
among other statements says there are on one 
side the allegations of the sheriff and his men, 
who are aware that should they not succeed 
in justifying their actions they might be pun- 
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ished. On the other side (that of the riotous 
miners) are the allegations of hard-working 
people who are used to telling the truth.*’ 
How anyone who thus recklessly guarantees 
the truthfulness of any large class of men, more 
especially strangers, can hope that his state- 
ments will carry conviction is indeed surprising. 
Is the public to believe that theminers in ques- 
tion are unswayed by passion and prejudice, 
and that they are so much more civilized than 
any other class in the country that they make 
a point of exactitude of statement? This re- 
markable claim is no more absurd than other 
claims made by sentimentalists in behalf of the 
poor. This class has woes of a plenty, and 
wrongs, tragic ones, but no good is ac- 
complished by pretending, as their champions 
are apt to do, that the poor do not show the 
vices and the failings of their better circum- 
stanced brothers. 


*% 
* * 


There are certain women journalists and 
magazine writers who assume superior airs 
towards those other women who are struggling 
for a foothold in the world of work outside of 
home. The strugglers dare not raise their 
voices in appeal or protest, but what they are 
coarsely assailed as the ‘‘shrieking sisterhood,”’ 
and accused of being restless and of wanting to 
be men. One sapient writer not long ago made 
the unsupportable statement that men had al- 
ways been prompt to aid women, when they 
showed any desire to strike out in new lines. A 
more ridiculously untrue statement never was 
penned. A recent instance of thekind of aid 
women receive from men is the attitude of an 
organization of musicians toward three women 
singers. The latter wish to join the Musical 
Union, but that society refuses point blank to 
receive them as members and further refuses to 
allow them to earn their living outside of the 
society. Presumably according to the women 
critics these women should quietly accept this 
ultimatum and never utter any protest ex- 
cept possibly to intimate friends in the quiet 


of their homes. 


* 
* * 


To ears polite perhaps the word hobo and 
its significance as well are quite unknown ; 
but in the common speech of city streets the 
hobo is well understood to be a species of 
pretentious mendicant who resorts to various 
kinds of cunning to do the public out of dimes 
and quarters. And now comes the statement 
that hobo is a well-known word among the 
Indians of Dakotah, it being used to designate 
idle young men. 

* 
* % 

Billboards about New York recently an- 
nounced that Mrs. Annie Besant, orator and 
authoress, would lecture on specified dates. 
One was moved to inquire if Mrs. Besant is 
orator why is she not also author instead of 
authoress? Or, if she is an authoress, why 
is she not also an oratoress? Absurd? Not 
one more so than this lugging the idea of sex 
into a descriptive title. A woman is a singer, 
a pianist, an artist, an editor or an author, and 
not the e oress of any of these professional 


titles. 


* 
* * 


The Atlantic Monthly celebrates its fortieth 
anniversary by bringing out an October num- 
ber that must delight every reader capable of 
appreciating writing above the level of average 
daily journalism. The reader naturally turns 
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(Continued from page 212) 
to the historical sketch of the Atlantic 
Monthly, which is in reality a history of liter- 
ary America for the last forty years. No 
other native magazine can boast such illus- 
trious creators and godfathers. Imagine 
the congregation of the elect repreresented 
in the first number—Longfellow, Whittier 
and Lowell in poetry; Emerson, Parke 
Godwin, Motley, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 





Charles Eliot Norton and Mrs. Stowe 
in prose. The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table began his long Atlantic Monthly career 
as a genial disseminator of opinions in the 
very first issue of the magazine, his identity 
being concealed. The list of women con- 
tributors is long and includes nearly every 
woman author of note from Mrs. Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford to Miss Sophia Kirk. 
Pal 

The editors of the Atlantic have been Low- 
ell, Mr. Fields (of Ticknor & Fields), W. D. 
Howells, T. B. Aldrich and Horace E. 
Scudder, the last-named succeeding to the 
editorship in 1890. In support of the claim 
that the course of the Atlantic has been per- 
sistently in the line of the encouragement and 
production of literature it is pointed out that 
the first volume and that published during 
the last twelve months contained several arti- 
cles which are curiously alike, for example : 
First volume—Beranger ; Intellectual Charac- 
ter; The Wind and the Weather; Notes on 
Domestic Architecture ; The Kansas Usurpa- 
tion ; Mr. Buchanan’s Administration ; The 
Financial Flurry ; Florentine Mosaics ; Our 
Birds and Their Ways. Current volume— 
Ferdinand Brunetiére and his Criticism ; On 
Being Civilized too Much; Mercury in the 
Light of Recent Discoveries ; Two Interpret- 
ers of Natural Architecture; A Typical 
Kansas Community ; Mr. Cleveland at Pres- 
ent ; The Good and the Evil of Industrial 
Combinations ; Notes of a Trip to Izuino; 
Young America in Feathers. The parallel- 
ism is certainly striking. 

According to the Atlantic the conspicuous 
changes that have taken place in the world of 
literature are two in number: ‘* There are no 
single groups of men of such genius as the 
group that contributed to the early numbers ; 
and as a result of the spread of culture no 
man of less than the very highest rank can 
now hold as prominent a position as a man of 
the same qualities held when good writers 
were fewer.”’ 


VOGUE 


A SIMPLE SOLUTION 


IME: June, 1886. 
Scene: A shady hillside with Miss 
Margaret Wethersford and Mr. James 


Pendleton seated in the foreground, upon a 
moss-covered rock, and looking down upon a 
party of picnicers who are playing croquet in 
the somewhat sunny valley below. 

Sue: ** After all, one can enjoy one’s self 


HUMOKOUS PHOTOGRAPHY——-FROM PHOTOGRAPH BY CORE 


at a picnic, if one will only let the picnic 
itself severely alune.”’ 

He (suggestively): **Do you think so? 
Two can; but one?”’ 

SHE (doubtfully) : **I don’t know. It de- 
pends, I suppose, on the ‘ones’ and ‘two.’ 
Why do people always play croquet at a pic- 
nic? *° 

He (promptly): ‘*For the same _ reason 
they throw bric-a-brac out of a window during 
a fire.” 

They survey the croquet players with com- 
placent amusement, their attention being par- 
ticularly attracted by a detached figure leaning 
gloomily upon his mallet at some distance 
from the others in an attitude of mingled rage 
and dejection; while glances of the same 
commingling are being directed, evidently, 
toward the far-off couple on the hillside. 

He: ‘* Do you suppose Geyricke in enjoy- 
ing himself?” 

SHe (calmly): ‘*DoTI suppose any mortal 
being is enjoying himself, who is on the verge 
of apoplexy from heat and rage?*’ 

They both laugh, delightedly. 

He looks at her, curiously. His eyes are 
brown and pleasant. 

She looks at him, frankly. Her eyes are 
gray, with constantly changing pupils, that 
give the effect of light and shade upon a clear 
gray stream. And she has dimples—love’s 
sinkholes, in which many a man’s heart goes 
down, never to be fished up again. 

He (reassuringly): ‘* Do you know, I 
should like to ask you something if I were sure 
you would not think it strange ?*” 

SHE (reassuringly): ‘*Be sure, then. I 
might have thought it strange yesterday morn- 
ing ; but as five people have asked it since 
then, I can assure you the strangeness is thor- 
oughly worn off. It will be perfectly familiar. 
Why didn’t the citizens draw up a set of 
resolutions : 

«« « Whereas, It has pleased Margaret Weth- 
erford, spinster and visitor, to refuse to marry 
Gilbert Geyricke, widower and resident ; 
therefore, be it 

















































*¢¢Resolved, That we, the citizens o 
Meadville, do thoroughly investigate this phe- 
nomenal audacity.” It would have been a 
much more formal and dignified method of 
conducting the inquiry.” 

She stops out of breath. 

HE (placidly) : «* Well, I don’t have to ask 
the question, do I?” 

SHE (witheringly) : ** No, you are mercifully 
spared that exertion. As I understand it, you 





wish to know what reason I had for not mar- 
rying Mr. Geyricke?”’ 

He: ‘*I beg pardon. Not exactly, I wish 
to see what reason you will give.”” 

SHE: **Oh!” 

He (ignoring the interruption): ‘* Your 
reasons ate always so peculiarly gratifying to 
me. I don’t always accept them at their face 
value; but they invariably body forth with 
much accuracy and tangibility some hitherto 
inexplicable phase of that most intangible of 
all created things—a woman's logic.”” 

SHE: ** Vivisection is rather out of date, 
isn’t it?” 

He: **By no means. We have simply 
changed its name. We call it analysis now- 
a-days.”’ 

SHE (meditatively): ‘* We used to analyze 
flowers in our botany class at college. You 
were left with a little heap of ruined blossoms 
on your hands, and the next flower didn’t look 
or smell one bit better, because you knew a 
pistil from a stamen or a calyx from a 
corolla.”’ 

He: ‘* You underrate the search for exact 
knowledge. Emotion wearies me, but in- 
vestigation refreshes me. I prefer my life 
punctuated with interrogation marks rather 
than with exclamation points. 

SHE: ‘¢ Stuff !*° 

He (deprecatingly) : ** My dear Miss Weth- 
erford !** 

SHE (firmly): ‘‘ Certainly—stuff. You said 
that simply because you thought it was clever. 
It has a palpable air of having been gotten up 
for publication, and worked off in conversa- 
tion, because it couldn’t be worked off in 
print. Do you know our overflow of cheap 
literature is ruining conversation? Stupid 
people are the only ones nowadays who give 
us their best in talking withus. People with 
a nickel’s worth of brains want the nickel be- 
fore you get the brains. They are not willing 
that you should have them gratis. And if 
they drop anything worth hearing, you always 
suspect it’s a scrap of literary refuse that the 
editor wouldn't have.”’ 











He: ‘Is that why you wouldn't marry 
Geyricke ?*” 

(Pause, during which Miss Wetherford eyes 
Mr. Pendleton). 

SHE: ‘** Did you intend that for sarcasm or 
for a joke? ** 

He (cheerfully): ** Neither, I intended it 
for a question.”’ 

Another pause, then : 

SHE (pensively): **I am of an inquiring 
turn of mind. Emotion wearies me ; but in- 
vestigation refreshes me. I prefer my life punc- 
tuated with interrogation marks rather than ex- 
clamation points.”” 

He (with immense emphasis): ‘¢ Stuff !** 

SHE (languidly) : “ It was—from a man ; it 
isn’t—from a woman.”" 

He: **Oh!” 

SHE: “Certainly. Men really have no 
taste for psychical or intellectual research, per 
se. If it had been merely a question of apples, 
Adam would have been the world’s first trans- 
gressor. But, as it was a question of just ac- 
quiring more knowledge, he didn’t care any- 
thing about it, while Eve couldn't resist it. I 
always had the most sympathetic comprehen- 
sion of Mrs. Bluebeard’s conduct. Had I 
been in her place, I should have done exactly 
asshe did. I would rather have died than live 
my life out in a house with an unopened door 
and an unexplored room. Do you see? ”’ 

He: “ What?’ 

SHE: “Nothing. Men never do see any- 
thing unless it is carefully spread out under 
their noses and plainly labeled.”’ 

He : **Granted. Then ‘pity the sorrows 
of a poor, blind man,” please, and condescend 
to spread this thing out and label it.”” 

SHE: **¢ Well—Mr. Geyricke is a widower, 
and I simply couldn't marry a widower, for I 
should never be satisfied until I had asked him 
one question, and I should never be satisfied 
after I had asked it. But I know I couldn't 
rest until I had asked him if he was glad or 
sorry that his first wife died. If he said he 





was glad, I would feel that he wasa brute; and 
if he said he was sorry, how would I feel?’ 

HE: ** Well, I'll swear !—if you will par- 
don me.”” 


Sue: ‘Certainly. And while you are 


doing it, Ill talk to Mr. Geyricke. (calls) 
Come on, Mr. Geyricke, it’s so much pleas- 
anter up here than in the valley. I wonder 
you didn’t come before. Did you enjoy your 
game?" 





VOGUE 


Time : November, 1896. Scene: A bril- 
liantly successful chrysanthemum show. Masses 
of gigantic blossoms and spindling foliage 
everywhere, with Mr. James Pendleton, his 
face somewhat tinted, his hair somewhat gray, 
in the foreground alone. A lady, graceful 
and stylishly gowned, approaches. She glances 
at him carelessly, passes on, looks back, hesi- 
tates, retraces her steps and touches him on 
the arm. 

SHE (smiling): ‘*How do you do, Mr. 
Pendleton? Do you know me?”’ 

He: ‘*I am not sureI do. It cannot be 
Miss Wetherford —still ! 

SHE: ‘*No; not for some years. 

He: ‘* Then who is it?’ 

SHE: **Mrs. Hervey—Philip Hervey.”’ 

HE (with much animation): ‘*No! Not 
Philip Hervey of Hervey and Boldrick? Im- 
possible ! °° 

SHE (with some hauteur): ‘*For him—or 
for me?" 

He: ‘¢ For both—at the time I knew him, 
eight years ago.*” 

SHE: *“*Ah! That was during the lifetime 
of the first Mrs. Hervey.”” 

HE: ‘** infer, then, that the first Mrs. 
Hervey is dead.”’ 

Sue (frivolously): ‘Ah, yes; he didn’t 
divorce her.”” 

He: ‘No, I didn’t think he did. That's 
why I am astonished.*’ 

Sue (still more frivolously): ‘* That he 
didn’t divorce her? What was the matter 
with her, Mr. Pendleton ? *’ 

HE (ignoring her frivolity): ‘*Do you re- 
member your visit to Meadville? *’ 

Sue: **Should I have recognized you if I 
had not remembered it ?”’ 

He: ‘“ And poor Geyricke?*’ 

Sue: ** My dear Mr. Pendleton, do you 
suppose any woman ever forgets — some 
people ?”” 

He: ‘Are you still of an inquiring turn of 
mind ?** 





POSES IN CHARACTER—FROM PHOTOGRAPH BY CORE 
(See text) 


Sue: ‘Can the leopard change his spots? *’ 

He (as if scoring a point) ‘* Have you ever 
asked Hervey whether he was glad or sorry his 
wife died ?”* 

SHE: ‘* What? Oh!” 

(Laughs. Is evidently much amused. 
Laughs again.) 

Sue: **No, I have not. 
necessary.” 

He (politely incredulous) : ** Yes?” 





It hasn't been 
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SHE: ** Yes. I am sorry to leave you at 
once, but I have another engagement which 
must be met. Of course, we'll see you while 
in the city. No. 4,780 Bunner Avenue, 
Wednesdays (moves away a few steps and 
speaks over her shoulder, smiling)—no, that 
little problem doesn’t annoy me in the least. 
You see, I was a widow myself when I married 
Mr. Hervey.” 

Carrie E. Cosby. 


GLIMPSES 
THaT— 


Uncut velvet is again to the fore for mil- 
linery and dressmaking purposes, and ribbons 
of uncut velvet are especially lovely in shadings. 


THaT— 


The new fanciful effects of silk hose designs 
in imitation of high boot tops and slipper sug- 
gestions, are certainly far more odd and queer 
than pretty in themselves. 


Mrs. Jack B 


‘¢ What did you see in the way of hats at 
Miss Kate’s.”” 

Mrs. Bossy G Not YOUNG, AND 
Fapep: **1 saw my last forty dollars vanish 
in a big gray affair—a perfect beauty—soft as 
a cloud, a dozen feathers of all sizes, I should 
think. Smart is no word for it, but I must 
rouge up a bit brighter. Don't forget that— 
if you go in for a gray one."” 


Younc anp Prettry— 








THaT— 


Walking boots are vamped up very high 
for the winter, and never were turned out in 
better form. 


THaT— 


The reason smart maids and bachelors are 
going bare headed is to encourage the growth 
of hair on their heads, and prevent baldness, 





with which the young generation are threatened. 


Ir— 


You want a sure outward sign that a girt 
is just home from Paris you will find it by 
looking at the way she keeps her short hairs at 
the nape of the neck in order. If they are 
caught bya short jeweled brooch—a big centre 
jewel—or a circlet of them, there can be no 
mistake. 
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BABY’S COMPLIMENT 


FROM HAPPENCHANCE 


Is father and mother were both away, 
And baby and I had been friends all 


day. 


Many and gay were the games we played, 
Baby ordered and I obeyed. 
We cared not at all for the rainy sky, 

We built us a block house three feet high ; 

We threw pine knots on the nursery fire 

Ani watched the flames mount higher and 


We hid in the most improbable nooks, 
We looked at the pictures in all his books ; 
We ran in tag till his cheeks were red, 
And his curls were tangled about his head. 


VOGUE 


I have had compliments, now and then, 
From grown-up women and grown-up men. 
Some were commonplace, some were new, 
Never was one of them rung so true, 

Never was one seemed half so real — 

Baby compared me to his ideal ! 


S. St. G. Lawrence. 


CULLED HERE AND THERE 


Alby and his wife were going out the 
D other evening, and Dalby gave himself 


up to the comforts of his pipe and arm- 
chair until twenty minutes before time to start. 
Then he remarked breezily to his wife: 






































OLD POKE BONNETS ADAPTABLE TO PRESENT DAY USES 


So when the twilight was closing down, 

Over the fields and the woodlands brown 

And nurse declared we must say good night, 

He clung to me still in the soft firelight. 

He trampled my gown with his rough little feet, 
He climbed on my lap and kissed me sweet. 
And as he scrambled from off my knee, 

** You’d make a good mother,’’ 


“Here, Mary, just put out my things, will 
you? Put the studs in my shirt, and just slip 
the sleeve-links into my cuffs. Don’t forget a 
clean collar, and I think I'll change my under- 
wear. And can’t you find time to varnish my 
shoes? ThenI want you to tie my tie, and— 
oh, just brush my hat up a little, please’ 
Where’s my comb and brush? No; there— 
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not where I left them last, for I left them here 
on this duchesse. I can swearI did. Find 
them, please, and then take my clothes and 
brush my coat a little. Can't you button this 
dashed collar for me? It’s so stiff I can’t do 
it. Now tie my tie, please ; and slip a clean 
handkerchief into my coat pocket, and then 
—Good heavens, it’s time we were off now, and 
here you are not half dressed! What have 
you been doing? Here I am nearly ready, 
and you—well, if you women don’t beat every- 
thing when it comes to dilly-dallying. I've a 
good mind to go off without you to teach you 
to be ready in time—next time we're going 
out. Now, hurry up. Here I'm all ready.”’ 


A LEGEND OF MIXED BABIES 


The recent scandal caused by Prince Henry 
of Orleans has recalled to the Italians a story 
well known in Florence, anent the parentage 
of King Louis Philippe. The tale runs that 
on their way from the baths of Britighella the 
family of the Duc de Chartres stayed at an old 
castle belonging to the Borghis, and there the 
Duchess gave birth to a girl, Onthe opposite 
side of the square was an ancient castle for- 
merly belonging to Carlo Novello, then used 
as a prison, and it happened that the gaoler, 
Chiapini’s wife, gave birth to a son on the 
same day, and the women of Modighana 
flocked in to her assistance. What was their 
surprise after a few days to find a girl baby re- 
placing the boy they had cared for, and both 
of the Chiappinis protesting against all gossip. 
The Duc and Duchess de Chartres not long 
afterwards left the castle, but the position of 
the Chiappinis, who had been very poor, con- 
siderably improved after the Ducal visit, and 
presents were constantly sent them. Chiap- 
pini finally gave up his place as gaoler and re- 
moved to Florence, where his supposed 
daughter received a brilliant education, fit for 
a princess, married an English peer and was 
given a handsome dot. This marriage ended 
badly and the dot was soon spent. It is 
that the Chiappinis had informed their 
supposed daughter of her real parentage, for 
she went to Paris during the reign of Louis 
Phillipe and made no end of a scandal ; but 
the Orleanists, in spite of documents, proved 
too powerful, the whole affair failed, and the 
princess died poor, in a garret. Giusti, the 
poet, always called Louis Philippe the 
Chiappini. 


The tourist of the feminine gender resembles 
the common or garden breakfast-egg, in so far 
as she’s almost invariably either over-done or 
under-done ! On the whole the French and 
American contingent tend to belong to the 
former category, while the Englishwoman is 
more apt to come under the latter heading. It 
is a well-known fact that the only rule of whist 
that a lady ever succeeds in committing to 
memory is ‘* When in doubt lead trumps.”’ 
Similarly, French and American ladies seem to 
have one—and only one—sovereign recipe for 
all occasions : ** When in doubt, wear your 
best clothes."’ Now if there be one set of 
circumstances where more than in any other 
this panacea is likely to be a failure, it is on an 
expedition up a Swiss mountain. Neverthe- 
less, the fair tripperess, strong in her precon- 
ceived ideas, dons her smartest gown, her tight- 
est corset, and her nattiest boots and gloves, 
and starts forth for a glacier or a mountain 
summit with a heart as light as the shade of 


(Continued on page 220) 
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(Continued from page 218) 
her parasol, and heels as high as her hopes of 
getting to the top. She generally descends a 
sadder and a wiser woman, and her complete 
outfit might probably be purchased the same 
evening at an ‘‘ alarming sacrifice.”’ 


At the first blush Bayreuth might not seem 
to have altered much since 1876, but a closer 
inspection shows that it has changed for the 
better. The old streets remain much as they 
were architecturally, but they are far cleaner, 
and are now ringed round by handsome new 
villas, putting to shame as regards design 
other eligible suburban residences. The shops 
are small, though tastefully arranged, and 
Wagner pursues one everywhere, in the shape 
of portraits, views of the theatre, Graal cups, 
scores, literature, photographs and drawings of 
scenes from the dramas, and even pipe bowls. 
Knicknacks abound, reminding one of a game 
of forfeits, in which the boy in the game says : 
‘« Here’s a thing, and a very pretty thing, and 
what’s to be done to the owner of this very 
pretty thing?’’ The answer invariably came 
from the girl's lips, *¢ Buy it of him.””. 


Those who attended the representations of 
Parsifal this summer could not fail to perceive 
the curious ups and downs visitors had to ex- 
perience. On the first occasion there was an 
ideal Knight of the Holy Graal in the person 
of M. Van Dyck, and an indifferent Kundry 
in that of Fraulein Mildenburg, a new comer 
from Hamburg. M. Van Dyck has never 
sung or acted more grandly, but Fraulein 
Mildenburg is at present rather weak, though, 
as she has youth on her side, she may improve. 
Her appearance was decidedly interesting. On 
the other hand Madame Marie Brema once 
more asserted her commanding gifts as Kundry, 
and proved that she has thoroughly understood 
Wagner's conception of the unhappy woman 
who is compelled by magic to tempt the hero 
to sin against her own will. Harsh words 
have been spoken against young Siegfried 
Wagner for his manifest inexperience as a con- 
ductor of the Ring, and there was certainly an 
extraordinary improvement in the orchestra 
when Herr Anton Seid] wielded the baton in 
Parsifal. The authorities should look to it, 
for only the best should find a place in the 
Bayreuth theatre. 


A Younc GIRL, an ardent admirer of Ma- 
dame Melba, at a reception given for the latter 
was so completely overcome when it came her 
turn to have a word with the prima donna that, 
blushing crimson and looking up with a sweet 
snile, she murmured : ‘¢ You sing, I believe ?”’ 


A PaRIsIENNE, who prided herself on her 
English and had recently lost a roué of a hus- 
band, made her appearance at the house of an 
American friend. Upon being asked why she 
looked so sad she said, with a sigh: ‘* Ah 
yes, I have just been to lay a wreath of im- 
moralities upon my husband's grave.’’ 


AN ENGLISHMAN (at the World’s Fair, mak- 
ing his way through a crowd to where an uni- 
formed officer stands): ‘Sir, you have bor- 
rowed our uniform.”’ 

OFFICER (with politeness): ‘* Pray, how 
could we when we never saw more of it than 
the tails ?*” 


VOGUE 


AN UP-TO-DATE BURGLARY 


BY EMILY WAINWRIGHT BABBITT 


Y accounts had gone wrong and I had 
stayed unusually late at my office 
going over column after column of 

figures till my head fairly swam in confusion. 
My brain was filled with myriads of dancing 
numerals that mocked me, and I was so dazed 
that it was useless to struggle longer with the 
difficulty, so I resolved to give it up and go 
home for the night. I folded my ledger, 
casting toward it an admonitory glance, and 
was donning my coat when in a flash I saw 
my error, and five minutes work made every- 
thing straight. 

Home I went with the consciousness of 








having run an enemy to death. Victory and 
peace were mine. All I needed was a good 
night's rest to fortify me for the continuation 
of the steady grind in the chase of the al- 
mighty dollar. 

A little refreshment and I was soon stowed 
away between sheets, eager to be enfolded in 
the arms of Morpheus. 

How long I was allowed to remain at peace 
I do not know, but it is sufficient to say that 
I had not slept enough when I thought I 
heard a sweet voice beside me saying : 

‘« George, George, there’s somebody in the 
house.”” 

I grunted an assent, wondering meanwhile 
when a man is most exhausted why does a 
woman always seize that opportunity to 
announce that there is somebody in the house. 
If a rat run along in the wall, a bird accident- 
ally hit against the window pane, a bit of soot 
fall down the chimney—if, in fact, any noise 
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disturb the serenity of a woman’s slumbers, of 
course it’s a burglar in the house. 

Now, if women will wear knickerbockers, 
ride wheels, borrow our shirt fronts and neck- 
ties, isn’t it about time for them to take their 
turn at facing the burglar? 

I was just settling myself for more repose 
when again came the voice, and this time with 
the emphatic punctuation of an elbow in my 
ribs—the elbow of a slender little woman, with 
the usual sharpness of elbows belonging to 
that type. 

“ George, there is somebody in the house, 
and I know it’s a burglar.” 

I fear just here I lost my composure, for I 
curtly replied : 

‘«Oh, for pity’s sake let him burgle !"" 

*‘ But, George, I couldn't bear to lose 
grandma's old coffee set, and there’s Aunt 
Jane’s silver cake basket with the date and coat 
of arms on it. Oh, George, I'd just hate to 
lose that ; do get up.”” 

Unwillingly I dragged myself out of bed, 
and sleepily felt my way through the hall and 
down the stairs to the dining room.. To my 
amazement there really was a burglar, and as 
I entered he was stowing away in his bag the 
veritable coffee set of my wife’s grandmother. 

Raising my band in remonstrance I said : 

«Just wait a moment, please. If you 
really mean to take our silver there are some 
pieces with which my wife objects to part, and 
those I'll buy of you. That very coffee set 
you have there, how much do you want for 
that? Now, I advise you not to put your 
price too high, for if you’re up in your busi- 
ness you know that I’m fully insured in the 
Massachusetts State Burglary Insurance Com- 
pany, and they'll not only pay me back every 
penny I put out to you, but they'll hound you 
to the very death. The more you exact from 
me the more ardent will be their search for 
you, so bear this well in mind and take your 
chances.”” 

We came to an amicable agreement, and I 
rescued not only the coffee set but Aunt Jane’s 
cake basket and some other heirlooms which 
we valued for their associations, but I had to 
let many of our wedding presents go. 

Feeling that I had made the best of a disa- 
greeable experience, I once more settled my- 
self to finish my much-needed rest, resolving 
that on the morrow I should organize a society 
for the promotion of house protection against 
burglars, in which any woman believing in 
sexual equality should be made to share the 
responsibilities of the association—that the in- 
terviewing of the burglar (for whom women 
are always on the lookout) should be taken 
turn and turn about. 


* * * 


On entering the dining room next morning 
I was surprised to see many of our wedding 
presents still there, and involuntarily I gave 
vent to my feelings by exclaiming : 

‘¢ Why, he didn’t take half the things !"" 

My wife ceased pouring coffee long enough 
to look up and ask, in truly womanly 
fashion : 

‘¢ Who didn’t take half what things ?’’ 

I didn’t say much, but I reflected that the 
method of procedure which I had followed in 
my dream would not be a bad thing to insti- 
tute in actual life with regard to both the 
burglar and the coming woman, and I re- 
solved to store my brain cells with these ideas 
for future form. 
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A MEDICAL DELUSION 


‘*¢ The science of medicine is founded on 
conjecture and improved by murder.’’—SiR 
ASTLEY COOPER. 


Erhaps no other profession is so justly 
chargeable with being under the influ- 
ence of what are known as ‘‘fads’” as 

is that of medicine. Although its watchword 
is **Science,’’ yet, carried onas it is largely by 





FIG. F 


guesswork, it presents a most enticing field of 
opportunity for those daring spirits who have 
everything to gain and (such is the supersti- 
tious reverence in which medicine is generally 
held) little to lose. Thus it happens that 
from time to time medical fads arise, in- 
cluding those of elixirs, lymphs, serums and 
anti-toxins, endorsed by the greater and eu- 
logized by the lesser medical lights. Each 
one has its day and then sinks into obscurity. 

Of these fads, perhaps no other has aroused 
so much interest as the anti-toxin remedy for 
diphtheria. It came (as do they all) accom- 
panied by reports of marvels accomplished, is 
now having its period of critical examination, 
and is apparently well on its way to share the 
fate of Koch’s Consumption Cure and Brown- 
Sequard’s Elixir. 


WHAT ANTI-TOXIN SERUM IS 


Upon investigating the claims of this latest 
fashionable ** remedy,”’ we find at the very out- 
set a misconception as to its nature. Contrary to 
the general belief, the horse “inoculated with 
the so-called diphtheretic toxin, and from which 
the serum is secured, does not have diphtheria 
at all. The animal suffers from a species of 
blood poisoning, and the serum is but the 
tainted product of impoverished blood. This 
fact seems to be borne out by the action (or 
rather lack of action) of the serum upon the 
« Loeffler baccillus,’’ which is supposed to be 
the cause of diphtheria; it has no effect whatever 


VOGUE 


on this bacillus. Moreover, the Loeffler bac- 
illus itself is sometimes found in healthy 
throats, and is sometimes absent in cases of 
diphtheria. This fact argues strongly against 
the accuraey of the present theory, and is 
good evidence to the effect that microbes are 
not so much the cause, as they are (at least as 
regards their virulence) the result of disease. 
If the cause is doubtful the remedy based 
thereon must be doubtful as well. 

It has been acknowledged by champions of 
anti-toxin that this remedy must be given very 
shortly, (within a few hours, ) after exposure, or 
else avery large (and therefore dangerous) 
amount is necessary to offset the rapidly in- 
creasing toxin germs. This is a serious defect, 
as very few cases are discovered until a day or 
two at least has elapsed. 

With regard to statistics cited to show the 
efficacy of the anti-toxin, it is a notorious fact 
that any nostrum can be supported by statistics. 
It is the natural and universal tendency in such 
cases to bend all figures and records to one 
end—the proving of a preconceived theory ; 
and anti-toxin has been no exception to the 
rule. Unfavorable conditions in the past are 
ingeniously compared with favorable condi- 
tions in the present, and thousands of cases, 
where the disease in question has existed in the 
imagination alone, have swelled the list of 
**cures.”” Moreover, in numerous cases where 
patients have died from other diseases brought 
on, or aggravated, by the use of anti-toxin, the 
mortality not being charged to diphtheria, 
antitoxin escapes the blame which justly belongs 
to it. 

In comparing statistics, the comparative 
severity of cases occurring at different periods 
must be considered, as Dr. Joseph E. Winters 
of New York has made evident in his writings 
on this subject, which have furnished valuable 
data for this article. 

Those statistics must be the most valuable 
which are secured by careful investigators who 
do not float with the current, but endeavor to 
prove by personal investigation before endors- 
ing. Such are the figures gathered by Dr. 
Winters, who, as far as possible, has com- 
pared cases of similar intensity. 


MORTALITY 26.1 PER CENT WHEN ANTI-TOXIN 
WAS USED, AND ONLY 22.5 WHEN 
IT WAS NOT 


Dr. J. W. Brannan’s report for the Willard 
Parker Hospital, New York, cites 593 cases 
of diphtheria admitted during the first nine 
months of 1895, and treated with anti-toxin ; 
mortality, 26.1 per cent. This, Dr. Winters 
compares with the records of Heubner at 
Leipzig, who testifies that for fifteen years at 
his hospital, through all sorts of epidemics and 
with children of all ages, the rate of mortality, 
without anti-toxin, was but 22.5 per cent. 


MORTALITY WITH ANTI-TOXIN 38 PER CENT., 
62 PER CENT., 54.8 PER CENT. 


Dr. Jas. Ewing’s report, in the New York 
Medical Journal, tells of 53 cases of diphthe- 
ria in the Willard Parker Hospital; 50 of 
these had anti-toxin, and 19 died—a mortality 
of 38 percent. In the same hospital, in 1894, 
without anti-toxin, there were 163 cases in 
children two years old and under, with 84 
deaths—a mortality of 51.5 per cent. In 
1895, with anti-toxine, in the same hospital, 
with children of the same age as before, of 153 
cases, 95 died—a mortality of 62.1 per cent. 
Prof. J. Lewis Smith reports 31 anti-toxin 
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patients at New York Foundling Asylum, of 
whom 17 died—a mortality of 54.8 per cent. 

In the Municipal Hospital, Philadelphia, in 
1895, of 706 cases 302 received the serum 
treatment, 404 did not. The mortality in the 
serum cases was 28.1 per cent. ; in the non- 
serum Cases 25.9. 


MORTALITY 30 OUT OF A TOTAL OF 32 PA- 
TIENTS 


Jas. B. Bell, M. D., of Boston, Mass., 
has also made a study of this subject, and has 
compiled some interesting official figures : In 
Berlin, Germany, within a given time, 6,626 
cases were treated with anti-toxin, the mortal- 
ity being 20 per cent.; 282 cases in the same 
city, treated without anti-toxin, showed a mor- 
tality of 17 percent. In Munich, Germany, 
30 deaths out of 32 cases in children treated 
with anti-toxin were reported by Prof. Von 
Ranke. 

In October, November and December, 1895, 
in Chicago, 1,548 anti-toxin cases showed a 
mortality of 41.8 per cent. Letters of inquiry 
at the same time to thirty-three Chicago physi- 
cians, elicited the information that of 315 
cases treated without anti-toxin, 23 deaths 
had occurred—a mortality of 7 per cent. 

The Medical Brief lately reports an increase 
in mortality from diphtheria in St. Louis, in 
spite of a ‘full supply of anti-toxin.”’ It is 
also on record that the rate of mortality from 
diphtheria in London was greater in 1896 un- 
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der the rule of anti-toxin than the average rate 
for the previous ten years without anti-toxin. 


DISEASES RESULTING FROM USE OF ANTI-TOXIN 


Anti-toxin, as has been clearly shown, carries 
in its train heart failure, paralysis, kidney dis- 
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ease and dangerous fever. Dr. Winters cites 
over forty cases of mortality from the above 
diseases among diphtheria patients in the Wil- 
lard Parker Hospital, although said patients 
were treated early and with full doses of the 
specific. In the doctor's own words, ** We 
do not find recorded in the clinical history 
one statement which would indicate that this 
specific modified in any particular a single 
manifestation of the disease. Not one item in 
the clinical records can be found to indicate 
that any one of these patients was in any way 
benefited by the anti-toxin.”” 


CAUSES SUDDEN DEATH AND INCREASES FA- 
TALITY OF PNEUMONIA 


Numerous instances of sudden death have 
been traced to its use. Professor Langerhaus’s 
child, Miss Valentine of Brooklyn, the Wil- 
liamson lad of St. Louis, are examples. Korte 
gives an account of nineteen serum patients who 
died from paralysis of the heart out of a mor- 
tality of forty. Atthe Willard Parker Hos- 
pital there was an enormous increase of fatal 
pneumonia during the anti-toxin treatment. 
The serum hasalso a serious effect on trache- 
otomy cases, plainly increasing the mortality 
rate, and has no effect in dissolving the mem- 
brane. 


ANTI-TOXIN INCREASES DEATH RATE 


In the Southwestern and Northwestern Hos- 
pitals, London, anti-toxin raised the death 
rate from 25.4 per cent. in 1892-4 to 31 per 
cent. in 1895. With respect to its action on 
the kidneys, the records show 60.9 per cent. 
of albuminuria cases in 1896, in London 
hospitals, under antitoxin, against 40 per cent. 
in cases not so treated. 

According to Passed Assistant Surgeon F. 
J. B. Cordeiro, U. S. Navy, ‘proof is lack- 
ing of the value of the anti-toxin, heart and 
other paralyses being among the results.”” 

Dr. Hauseman, of Berlin, says: ‘* The 
remedy has a destructive influence on blood 





and kidneys,’ which opinion is endorsed by 
Dr. Lennox Browne, of England. 

‘«*A most significant feature,” says Dr. 
Winters, ‘‘is the fact that many physicians 
who at first favored anti-toxin now oppose it.’” 
Drs. Warmouth, Tyler, Bemis and Welch, 
of the Municipal Hospital, Philadelphia ; Dr. 
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Hardin, of Washington, and Dr. Levy, of 
Richmond, are among them. The two latter 
made a special study of its effects in the Wil- 
lard Parker Hospital. Drs. Corthiron and 
Grant, who studied under Roux himself (the 
alleged discoverer of anti-toxin), now oppose 
it, as also do J. Campbell Black, M.D., 
F.R.S.E., Professor of Physiology in And. 
Med. College, Glasgow, Scotland, and Dr. 
Francis Huber, a well-known authority, of the 
N. Y. Academy of Medicine. 

Anti-toxin is evidently on the wane, and it 
is well that this is so. Such should be the 
fate of all methods founded upon the principle 
of inoculating the blood with the products of 
disease. The true hygienic—nature’s—method 
is to cleanse and eliminate, not to load with 
further impurities through this ‘* quackery of 
serums,’’ as the celebrated Prof. Lutaud, of 
Paris, aptly styles it. 

A little study of medical practices makes 
clear the justice of the caustic reflections 
of renowned physicians upon their own pro- 
fession: ‘*Gentlemen, ninety-nine out of 
every one hundred medical facts are med- 
ical lies, and medical doctrines are for 
the most part stark, staring nonsense,’’ says 
Prof. Gregory, of the Edinburgh Medical 
College ; and when we contemplate the medi- 
cal ** fads’’ of the day, the words of Bichat, 
the great French pathologist, seem singularly 
appropriate : ‘* Medicine is an incoherent as- 
semblage of incoherent ideas, and is, perhaps, 
of all the physiological sciences that which 
best shows the caprice of the human mind.”" 

J. M. Greene. 





interesting and absorbing to mothers as 

are fashion’s creations for their own 
following and adornment. It is the excep- 
tional woman the world over who, when she 
cannot indulge in the luxury of keeping up 
with both, will ever hesitate to deny herself 
and spend for her children’s dress, before she 
will take thought for her own. The growth and 
beauty of children’s fashions and their wide 
spread popularity is something in recent years 
quite marvelous. Ample proof of this fact is 
well established in all our large cities and where 
shall we find a village so remote or so obscure 
but fashion papers find their way there as well 
as their active auxiliary paper patterns? De- 
signs for children’s clothing owe their birth to 
Paris and London. Whatever is created in 
those two cities become standing modes for 
Europe and America. English children are 
dressed with simpler grace and fitness for the 
lives they lead than any children we are inter- 
ested in. It only needs a glance at London's 
illustrated papers to convince one of that, if the 
have never seen for themselves. Parisian child- 
ren are more elaborately dressed, little girls es- 
pecially, for whatever is modish for grown up 
women is sure to find reflection in part on their 
wonderful little frocks, their smart little coats 
and jackets, and their hats. American fash- 
ions embrace what is loveliest and best in both, 
with a leaning toward English styles among 
the more exclusive families for their boys and 
girls, For this season there will be found 
private establishments in town, where you may 
buy outfittings directly from London or Paris, 
and pay handsomely for them ; whereas at the 


b Ashions for boys and girls are as vitally 
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big shops the Children’s Department is an all- 
embracing, extensive and most satisfactory 
place for all classes to go and select what is 
new and modish for their little men and 
women, 





BLACK AND WHITE IN TELLING COMBINATION 


If you are tall and slender how well you 
look in those fifteen-flounced skirts, each 
one edgéd with the narrowest of black velvet. 
They all dip a little towards the front and 
when ‘*made up" in white gauze or white 
silk organdie they are looked upon as some- 
thing smarter than if built of colors, because 
the craze for black and white is not yet on the 
wane. Taking it for granted that your choice 
is white, with black for trimming, your bodice 
must be gathered into a black belt and your 
neck to be cut out in such a pretty V back and 
front, and the two narrow flounces matching 
the skirt will trim it so well with full ruching 
of tulle for heading, the whole giving you such 
fine width across the shoulders and showing 
off the lovely lines of your neck and the grace- 
ful pose of your head. Your arms are rather 
too long and slender uncovered, but seen 
through the transparent material in mousque- 
taire shirrings, they are faultless. As you 
walk across the room, your black gauze sash, 
with its long plissé ends in the back and _ its 
bunch of short loops, with a big diamond 
buckle in the middle, is really quite a perfect 
touch. Your golden hair, raised up high on 
the top of your head, adds to your hight and 
you excel in the way you have it waved ; and 
the chick knot at the top, together with just 
the right kind of short, loose curls, arranged 
so becomingly on your brow. Of course you 
wear your pearls; nobody's neck is dressed 
without them, and your jeweled ornaments 
exceedingly choice, and you never overdo the 
matter. 


THE NEW TILT AND HOW IT IS REGARDED 


Our eyes have not yet grown accustomed to 
these new tilts, and one finds that there is some 
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hesitation and uncertainty when giving views 
concerning such new departures, as no one 
will say positively whether they admire it or 
not. ‘It looks very well on Miss W . 
but how would I look in it?’’ seems to be as 
far as opinions venture at the moment. It is 
very true that a young woman able to carry off 
anything she wears with a certain air may lead 
off in some modish exaggeration and invest it 
with a peculiar smartness which another woman 
would fail in altogether. However, it is found 
that all ultra-departures have to go through 
exactly the same debating, the same discussions, 
before they are accepted. We are peculiar, 
as Americans, in this respect. When hats 
were first tipped over the brows it took six 
months to popularize the style, but after it had 
succeeded it ran like wildfire. 





A NOBLE STEED 


*** You should have been a boy,” he observed. 
* All girls should have been boys,’ said she.”’ 


He noble steed had a family-tree, and I 
think he must have had some high- 
sounding name that befitted his birth. 

But his mistress just called him Old Boy, Dear 
Old Boy, and even plain Boy when he miscon- 
ducted himself. 

There was no doubt about the family-tree, 
for when the Old Boy was criticised his mis- 
tress mentioned Eclipse, and Plevna, and Abu 
Kru, and counted out the white hairs in his 
scanty tail. Also she spoke of leaves from a 
stud-book. 

The Old Boy was a thoroughbred, cer- 
tainly. His worst enemy couldn’t deny that. 
In his palmy days he must have been a beauty, 
but in his age he was long and gaunt,\and ob- 
stinately refused to be fattened. Not that he 
was dainty about eating. The Old Boy could 
get away with more grain than any horse I ever 
knew, to say nothing of hay and soft feed, and 
the numberless little delicacies to which he was 
treated by his indulgent owner. 

The Old Boy hadn't grace enough to like 
sugar. His favorite tidbit was a potato or a 
carrot. 

I think Frayne would scarcely have objected 
had his beloved fed her Old Boy daintily with 
lumps of sugar when he was brought around to 
the door. But certainly it was trying when she 
came out with her pockets full of potatoes, and 
an earthy carrot in her hand. 

She was such a curious girl for Frayne to 
fancy. We could have picked out a dozen 
girls infinitely better suited to him. Not that 
we were not fond of her—she was as nice as a 
girl out of a story-book—but she was so dif- 
ferent from Roger himself. 

Frayne was the most conventional of beings. 
He was always perfectly well-dressed, unob- 
trusive, unemotional, and his indifference to 
everything that is, or was, or ever will be was 
absolutely inhuman. Then there wasn’t a par- 
ticle of fizz in him, while this girl was forever 
bubbling over with spirits. 

She dressed well enough, when she bothered 
herself about it, but usually she trotted about 
in well-worn blue serges, always plentifully be- 
sprinkled with hairs from her fox-terriers, and 
in boots a bit gray at the toes. 

She was good to look at, and the slight 
roughness and ruddy tan of the open air which 
took the fine edge off her beauty was a charm 
in itself. She had one of those clear-cut, spir- 
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ited faces, which irresistibly attract, and a tall, 
supple, boyishly elastic figure. 

It was impossible for her to be anything but 
delightful to people with whom she came in 
contact, and when people displeased her, she 
kept out of their way. Whereas Frayne, who 
never took the trouble to avoid anyone, could 
be nastier to those who demanded too much of 
him than any man I ever met. 

Then Frayne was very rich, and had had 
everything imaginable from the time he was 
born, and didn’t care a continental about any 
of it, while this girl was passionately attached 
to every one of her small possessions. Every- 
thing that belonged to her she treasured as the 
best of its kind, down to her dogs, which 
were to her the keenest, loyalest, most beau- 
tiful of beasts, and the wicked old Boy, whom 
she loved with all her heart. 

She had a bit of a fortune of her own, which 
made her absurdly independent, and she lived 
with two accomplished maiden aunts who 
adored her, and thought her too good for any 
man. They were too fond of her to disparage 
her choice, but secretly they considered Frayne 
a very commonplace person indeed. They 
felt that he had cheated them out of the 
romance of which their beautiful ** boy,”’ as 
they were fond of calling her, might have been 
the heroine. 

Frayne was rather ugly and his manner 
quite lifeless and flat. One wondered what 
she saw in him. If she hadn't been herself 
one might have fancied a mercenary motive 
somewhere. But she was certainly in love with 
him, though he, I think, was quite as much 


mystified by it as anyone else. There was 
something pathetic in his inability to convince 
himself that there was really anything in him 
that she could care for. True, the gift was 
great ; but he should have accepted it without 
questioning, and submitted to be loved 
and tended, and bullied, and admired, and 
believed in, as the aunts, and the dogs, and 
the Old Boy, and the rest of the vassals were. 

Frayne entertained an absurd yet irking 
jealousy of the Old Boy, so when one day he 
found his Frances in the barn grooming that 
much coddied equine, he was moved out ot 
his usual passivity so far as to pick a quarrel 
with her. 

He said that he himself was fond of horses, 
but he thought that her affection for that worn- 
out ‘old skate passed all bounds. And she re- 
plied that between his hunters, his hackneys 
and his polo pony—she said poly pono, by the 
way, in the vehemence of repartee—his affec- 
tions were so divided that they counted for 
nothing. 

He asked her why she didn’t marry him 
shortly, and let him buy her a lot of horses, 
and have that aged animal turned out to grass 
and spend his declining days in peace. 

Whereat she forbid him to flaunt the 
purchasing power of his odious money, and 
let him know in plain terms that she didn’t 
want a herd of horses or anything else that had 
to come from anyone else, and that she pre- 
ferred to live and die a spinster rather than 
have any slurs cast on her beloved Boy. 

Ciara Byrnes. 


(To be continued in next week's issue of Vogue) 





The Ferris waist is an invaluable article in a child’s wardrobe. They are 
exceedingly comfortable and make the frocks fit smoothly and hang 
gracefully ; this is especially true of stout children. 
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(Continued from page iii) 
match, made double-breasted, fastened with 
black bone buttons. The back of coat hangs 
straight from the shoulders and has no seam. 
Serge cap. 

Fig. K—Baby frock of white nainsook, 
made with deep yoke of alternate rows of 
tucks and fine needlework. Turned over 
coilar edged with needlework. Puffed sleeves 
finished with a band of tucks and needlework. 

Fig. L—A pretty gown of brown ladies’ 
cloth made with blouse front. Boléro and 
shoulder caps of darker brown velvet edged 
with plissés of light blue taffeta silk, belt of 
velvet also ruffle at the bottom of the skirt. 
Collar of light blue taffeta. 

Fig. M—Boy’s kilt of tan serge, with collar 
and cuffs of white piqué, heavy insertion, and 
edging. Dicky of piqué, white leather belt. 
This suit is also very pretty made with the 
cuffs of serge, the collar of plain white, red 
or light blue piqué or galatea without inser- 
tion orembroidery. A sailor knot tied under 
the collar of red or black silk. Tan leather 
belt. 

Fig. N—Church gown for girl of fourteen, 
made of green plaid with narrow red stripe. 
Yoke epaulettes and side ruffle of point de 
Venice lace, tight sleeves with small puff fin- 
ished with lace ruffle. Belt, collar and 
rosette of scarlet satin ribbon. Gored skirt 
finished at bottom with three deep tucks. 

Fig. O —Girl’s trock of silk and wool reps, 
made with collar of white cloth edged with 
ruffle of accordion-plaited lace, and trimmed 
with insertion through which black velvet 
ribbon isrun. Belt and collar of insertion and 
ribbon with velvet rosetres. Gored skirt 
trimmed with four rows of black velvet ribbon. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FROM 
BEST & CO. 


Cup's Coat.—White figured silk coat 
for child from a year to two years old. 
Gathered full on a small yoke over which is 
a square collar, edged with point de Venice 
lace, Cuffs and turn-over collar, edged with 
beaver. Fastened in front with pearl buttons 
and tied at throat with white satin ribbon. 


Boys’ Coat.—Of buff cloth, trimmed 
with insertion of white guipure and plissé 
of white taffeta, edged with brown, double 
plissé down the front, single on the collar and 
cuffs. Two shoulder ruffles of cloth over 
sleeves. Belt of white leather, edged with 
brown. Tam O'Shanter of brown velvet, 
trimmed with beaver heads and three curled 
brown and tan cock's feathers. 


Prain Gown For LittLe Girt.—Blouse 
front, trimmed with horizontal bands of 
narrow black velvet ribbon. Tight sleeves 
with small puff at top and ruffle beneath. 
Skirt untrimmed and gathered full on waist 
band. Belt and collar of red silk, trimmed 
with rows of velvet, 


Green CLotnx Gown, made with a blouse 
front of green, trimmed with double rows of 
blue braid between which are Jet in stripes of 
(Continued on page vi) 





Liver Complaints cured by BEECHAM's PILLS. 
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How to Travel 


If you are going to 
travel, it is important 
to know about the 
proper season, climate, 
altitude, resorts, and 
hotels of the places 
to be visited, and the 
most desirable routes 
for reaching them. 
The success of your 
trip will depend large- 
ly on your knowledge 
of these questions. In- 
formation about every- 
thing pertaining to 
travel can be had on 
application. Our spec- 
ial vestibuled train ser- 
vice with dining-cars 
offers the best facilities 
for travelling comforta- 
bly and leisurely, but 
we supply also railroad 
and steamship tickets 
at lowest rates to all 
parts of the world. 
Passports, foreign 
money, travellers’ 
cheques, etc. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 


31 East 14th St., Cor. Union Sq., West, New Y ork. 
296 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

95 Adams St., Chicago, Ill, 
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From Six to Sixteen 


—the most important decade of girl life,—growing girls 
should be supported and strengthened by the healthful, 


convenient and graceful 


©av? GOOD SENSE 
erris Corset Waist. 
Endorsed by mothers—recommended by physicians. Made 
high and low bust, long and short waist, to suit all figures. 
| Always superior in quality and workmanship. Children’s, 
25c. to 50c. Misses’, 50c. to $1.00. Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.00. 
FOR SALE BY ALL RETAILERS. 


STADLER & FALK 


Makers of High-class Garments 
+ fF... 
Ladies and Gentlemen 
535 Fifth Avenue 
New York 





Exclusive models for Street Gowns and Coats, 





Our Bicycle Costume was awarded the prize at the last Model 
Doll Show, held at the Waldorf. 


FOR CHILDREN’S PARTIES 





We ask attention to our 
** Fack Horner 


** Menagerie Cakes*’ and 


Pies,”” 


other Novelties which we 





make especially for such 


occasions. 


864 BROADWAY, 
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(Continued from page v) 

red cloth. Yoke of red braided with blue, 
underneath blouse of red which shows to 
waist line. Collar of green braided with blue 
with red between the braid. Sleeves tight 
with small puff at top, braided with six rows 
of braid without any red. Skirt plain. Belt 
of red braided with blue. Blouse fastens on 
left side with steel buttons. 


Green Fett Hat.—Trimmed with bows 
of pistache green and red velvet ribbon and 
black quills. 


Bownet.—For small child, of white silk, 
trimmed with ruffles of silk embroidered with 
silk. Ruffle inside of white mousseline de 
soie, and two little bows. Bunch of ostrich 
tips on right ride with knots of mbbon. 
Strings of gros grain ribbon with picot edge. 


Russ1an Biouse.—This blouse is very styl- 
ish for small boys. It can be made of crash, 
linen, serge or velveteen, hangs straight from 
the shoulders to about half way between the 
waist and knee, and is loosely belted in at 
the waist with a leather belt. It is made 
with a standing collar about two inches high, 
which fastens on the left side. The blouse 
buttons across the left shoulder and about six 
inches down on the left side ; this enables it 
to be slipped over the child’s head. Trousers 
to match are worn with this blouse. If the 
blouse is of a dark material or serge, a band 
of white linen is turned over the collar. 


THE OLD WIFE AND THE 
NEW 


Ne is Mrs. John Smith, the other is 

Mrs, Mary Smith, The former is 

rapidly becoming an extinct genus, 

In a few decades, perhaps, as some social 

scientists tell us, the places that have known 

her so long will know her no more forever, 

and in her stead we have Mrs, Mary Smith, a 

creature so different from Mrs. John Smith 

that it is hard to believe that both were women 

who belonged to the same race and lived in 

the same century. So nearly gone is the for- 

mer Mrs Smith that one unconsciously speaks 
of her in the past tense. 

Mrs. John Smith was usually a sad-eyed, 
subdued woman whose life meant a degree of 
toil and self-abnegation that made her a pale, 
colorless shadow of what she might have been. 
She worked early and late, grew old before 
her time, and found in her children and 
grandchildren a sort of vicarious happiness that 
scarcely took the place of the real happiness 
she expected when she stood up before the 
minister and promised to be John Smith’s 
wife. 

Mrs, Mary Smith, on the other hand, is a 
cheerful, somewhat aggressive sort of person- 
ality, who combines a proper regard for others 
with an equally proper regard for herself. 
Strangers tell her she looks as young as her 
married daughter, and John Smith often de- 
clares she grows prettier every year of her life. 
She loves her children, but she has, too, an 
existence quite apart from them, and enjoys 
all the luxury of living that belongs nowadays 
to a thoroughly individualized woman. 

Mrs, John Smith's recreation consisted in 
going to church on Sundays, to prayer meet- 
ing on Wednesday nights, and to the Sewing 
Society Friday afternoons. Once or twice a 
year, at Christmas or Thanksgiving, she had 
al! of John’s folks and her own to dinner, 
and once or twice a year the minister and his 
wife would come to tea. Mrs, Mary Smith 
is not indifferent to the claims of the Church, 
but between the Sundays of life she stows 
away a wholesome amount of concerts and 
calls and plays and operas that keep her in 
touch with music, art, and society, and when 
she entertains, it is a pleasure and not a stern, 
back-breaking duty, as in the olden time, 

Mrs John Smith was a very economical 
woman, She darned and patched and planned 
and contrived and made things over, and wore 
old dresses and bonnets in a pathetic defiance 
of fashion. Now and thenin some dire ex- 
tremity of personal need she would summon 
up courage to ask John for ‘-a little money,”’ 
and if John happened to be a cross, ill-tem- 
pered brute, she bore his growls at her ex- 
travagance with the divine patience that was 
the badge of womanhood in that day. Mrs. 
Mary Smith is not unlearned in domestic 
economy—-to say nothing of social and politi- 


cal economy. She understands the fine art 
of putting a new seat in little Johnny’s 
trousers and closing with fine needlework the 
holes in big John’s socks, But she believes 
there is such a thing as economy of eyesight, 
nerve-power, and precious time, and knows 
that she is of far more importance to Jvhn 
and the children than a lot of old clothes. 
She gives the old garments to some one to 
whom they are a godsend, and naps and walks 
to the great improvement of her nerves and 
complexion. She believes that one of woman's 
chiet duties is to dress as stylishly as she pos- 
sibly can, especially after marriage, and she 
has her separate purse, as a matter of course, 
just as she has a separate tooth brush and hair 
brush and comb, John would as soon think 
of questioning her right to the latter as to the 
former. 
WHERE MRS, JOHN'S MISTAKE WAS MADE 


Mrs, John Smith meekly promised to 
obey her husband She kept the promise 
until death released her from it, and it was 
the keeping of the promise that caused the 
death. 

Mrs. Mary Smith looks around until she 
finds a minister who is man enough to leave 
out the word ** obey’ at the marriage cere- 
mony, and John realizes at the start that he 
is in possession of a wife, but not a slave, 

Mrs. John Smith knew the days of the 
week as wash day, ironing day, scrubbing day, 
churning day, mending day, and baking day, 
and each one of these held a separate and dis- 
tinct ache for her back and her head. She 
belonged to the Dorcas Society, the Mite So- 
ciety, and the Missionary Society, and went 
to them whenever she had time. Mrs. Mary 
Smith is President of the Browning Club, 
Vice-President of the Nineteenth Century 
Club, Secretary of a Woman’s Municipal 
League, and Director of a kindergarten or 
two. She reckons the days of the week ac- 
cording to the meetings of these organiza- 
tions, and she thinks it a deadly sin for a 
mother to do work that would cause a back- 
ache or a headache. 

Mrs. John Smith was a celebrated cook. 
She could make sixteen kinds of cake, and 
eleven kinds of pie, and the neighbors all 
borrowed her recipes for pickles and pre- 
serves. Mrs. Mary Smith has studied cook- 
ing as a fine art, and she practices that art at 
intervals, as she paints and embroiders. But 
she knows that no woman can be a kitchen 
drudge and at the same time a home-maker, 
a wife, and a mother. 

Mrs. John Smith dressed in brown, gray 
and black, and considered herself an elderly 
woman after her second child was born. Mrs. 
Mary Smith wears the colors that her eigh- 
teen-year-old daughter wears, and has serious 
dreams of perpetual youth. 

Mrs. John Smith's artistic work took the 
form of wax flowers, worsted embroidery, and 
much crocheting. Mrs. Mary Smith paints 
china, models in clay, and does rare Kensing- 
ton work, 

Mrs. John Smith sent her boys to college 
and kept her girls at home, trusting devoutly 
that Providence would provide each one with 
a husband. Mrs. Mary Smith sends her girls 
to college along with their brothers, and 
sometimes, with John’s consent, she goes 
with them and takes a special course in some- 
thing that particularly interests her. 

Mrs. John Smith’s husband always called 
her “ mother,’”” and when he wanted to 
talk to anybody he went away from home. 
Mrs. Mary’s husband calls her ‘* wife,’’ and 





Winter Tours Across the Continent 


Persons expecting to visit the Pacific Coast 
the coming season will be interested in Messrs. 
Raymond & Whitcomb’s announcement of 
their annual series of delightful winter tours 
to California. Every advantage that trains 
of superb palace vestibuled sleeping and dining 
cars can afford will be enjoyed by the mem- 
bers of these parties. The tickets give the 
travelers entire freedom, insure reduced hotel 
rates, provide for numerous side trips to points 
of special interest, and may be used returning 
independently at any time. A. descriptive 
pamphlet will be mailed to any address by 
Messrs Raymond & Whitcomb, 31 East 
Fourteenth Street, Lincoln Building, New 
York. 





an hour of her society is the richest treat in 
the world to him. 

Mrs. John believed that women should 
have privileges—if they could get them; 
Mrs. Mary believes that women should have 
rights, and she takes hers with self-possession 
and aplomb. 


A BELATED CANONIZATION 


When Mrs. John dies the minister tells of 
her patience and long-suffering in the midst 
of her manifold trials and tribulations, cele- 
brates the great number of her children and 
grandchildren, and calis her **a mother in 
Israel.’” When Mrs. Mary dies a half dozen 
clubs pass resolutions, and her obituary notices 
are in as many newspapers. 

But why multiply these antitheses? Every- 
body is familiar with the two types, and every- 
body knows they are the setting and the rising 
stars in the social firmament. Each has her 
admirers and advocates. There be some who 
look on Mis Mary as a dangerous and revo- 
lutionary individual, and lament that all the 
Mrs. Smiths cannot be Mrs. Johns, Others 
are of a divided mind. They realize the 
virtues of Mrs. John, and when they think 
of the thorny way she throd, want to do what 
they can toward canonizing her. The style 
of her name is a great obstacle in the way of 
this, however. She was always ‘‘ Mrs. 
John,”’ and nothing more, and if one puts the 
appellation of ** Saint’’ before the given name 
—Mrs. Saint John Smith— it will appear to 
be canonizing John, whereas it is his wife that 
should be canonized, and as for John, if any- 
thing is done for him, it would be to anathe- 
matize him, most likely. This is one of the 
minor disadvantages that befall awomen who 
discards her own name; she can never be 
properly canonized. 

The advocates of Mrs. Mary would prob- 
ably claim saintly honors for her, too, and 
when one surveys her good deeds and her fair, 
busy life in public and in private, he is likely 
to concede the claim. But so much of 
“honor, profit and emolument ’’ belongs to 
Mrs, Mary already that canonizing would 
really be a superfluity. 

Mrs. John had her day, Mrs. Mary is 
having hers, and the world can no more pre- 
vent the passing of the former type and the 
evolution of the latter than it can stay the 
passing of the aboriginal Indian and prevent 
the march of the world’s progress. —Elsie, 
in New York Times. 
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|} ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS § 
ae ae a ae Vee SV VN 
RULES 

(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue, 

2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 

rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3 Correspoadents will please write only on one 
side of their letter prrer, 

(4) ge egy d questions only answered 
by mail before. publication, and with $1.00 
paid by correspondent. 

So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
wenience in reference. Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over goo 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue 
office. 

969. September Wedding Break- 
fast. To H. (1) Will you kindly give me 
at earliest date a menu for September break- 
fast ; 1 do not wish an elaborate affair, only a 
simple but elegant menu. 

(2) Also how and when each dish is served 
with what, etc. Please be very explicit. 

(3) Could I not use wedding gifts such as 
cut glass vases, etc., on tables as they were 
given by most intimate friends. 

(1) In Vogue of 19 Aug. we gave a simple 
menu for a September wedding breakfast. 
Here is another : 








Oysters on half-shell 
Thin brown bread, buttered and rolled 
Clam broth 
Toasted crackers 
Chicken stewed with cream and mushrooms 
Filet of beef 
Green peas 
Partridge 
Celery salad 
Ices, cakes, coffee 
Champagne served throughout 

(2) Of course you know how to serve 
oysters. The clam broth is served in cups, 
which are set on plates with a doyley. Smal] 
toasted crackers are served with the broth, 

The chicken and mushrooms are served jn 
small pannikins of china or silver which 
come for the purpose. These are placed on 
plates with a doyley. French rolls are served 
with this course. 

The filet of beef is sliced in the pantry and 
passed toeach guest. The peas are.also passed, 

Partridge is carved and passed on a platter, 
The celery salad is also passed and served ina 
salad bowl. Cheese sticks are nice served 
with the salad. 

Individual ices are placed one on a plate, 
and served to seach guest. Smail fancy cakes 
are passed with the ices. 

Coffee in small cups. 

Champagne should be served throughout. 

(3) Yes, at a small breakfast, where only 
intimate friends are present, you may do very 
much as you please. And little attentions, 
such as using some of your presents on the 
table, would no doubt please the givers. 

If you wish, you may place your wedding 
cake in the centre of the table, having it 
surrounded with flowers in vases, and laid flat 
on the table, and you might have a ring or 
luck piece baked in the cake and when the 
ices are served let your unmarried guests cut 
the cake, the fancy being that the one who 
gets the ring will be married first, etc. This 
makes a pleasant ending to an_ informal 
wedding break fast, 























You are Invited 
to our SPECIAL EXHIBIT 
of CHATELAINES during 


the week beginning SEP- 
TEMBER 27th, 1897 


THE WALLACE COMPANY 
SILVERSMITHS 


Fifth Avenue 
26th and 27th Streets 








YOU CAN HAVE 


¢ Foening Post. 


Sent to any address in the United States for 75 cents per month. 
Office, 206-210 Broadway, New York 
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Annual Sales Over 6,000,000 Boxes 


SE ECHAMS 


For Bilious and Nervous disorders such 1} 
as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick || | 
Headache, Giddiness, Fullness and Swell- | 
ing after meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, 

Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Cos- || 
tiveness, Blotches on the Skin, etc. 


The first Dose will give 
Relief in Twenty [linutes. 


Every sufferer will acknowledge them 
to bea 


Wonderful Medicine! 


Fora 





e 








Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, 

they act like magic, arousing with the 
Rosebud of Health ¢he whole physica/ en- 
ergies of the human JSrame,and are posi- 
tively 


Without a Rival! 


| 
They quickly restore females to complete | 
health, because they promptly remove ob- 
structions or irregularities of the system. 
25 cts. at Drug Stores or post-paid on 
receipt of price. Address, | 
| 

| 

| 

| 





B.F.ALLEN CO., 365 Canal St.,New York 
Book Free upon application 














The Standard of Excellence___= 


The average woman cannot discriminate justly between 
machines, so far as their mechanical construction is 
concerned, but she can always wisely judge their work. 


THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF A FAMILY SBWING- 
MACHINE ARE MOST PERFECTLY COMBINED IN ... 


STABILITY — 


so that it will wear 
the longest with the 
least repairs. 


SIMPLICITY— 


so it can be easily 
adjusted, and won’t 
get out of order. 


SPEED — STYLE— 
so that it will do the so that it will be 
most work with the an ornament to the 
least effort. home. 





SINGER WORK IS ALWAYS GOOD WORK. 


This is why Singer Machines maintain their supremacy 
all over the world, making the Singer trade-mark a 
reliable guarantee of perfection. . . .. +. ++ «ss. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


THE IDEAL CLEANSER. 
ANTISEPTIC, SOOTHING, EMOLLIENT. 


It cleanses gratefully, removes all odors, wards off contagious diseases, 
and allays irritated skin. 





‘A Luxury for Bathing and Shampooing.”’ 


—Medical Standard. 


THE PACKER MANUPACTURING COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


eno Constable. es 


Autumn Novelties. 


Silks, Satins, 
-Poplins and Velvets. 


Special Silk Fabrics for Wedding Gowns. 
Crepes for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


SDroadway Kk 19th Pteeet, N U 








‘Because Some Dealers 


Are willing to risk losing your trade for the 
extra profit on an inferior Skirt Binding, we 
are compelled to caution you to 


Look on the back It’sthe only way 
for the letters 3. H . & A call the Gianetes 
Remember, that when you call for 
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valet 


BINDINGS 


LOOK ON THE BACK ‘or the letters S.H. & M. 
It’s the ONLY WAY to tell the GENUINE. 

| If your dealer will not supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 
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CUSHION G7 
BUTTON 


Never Slips or Tears 
Ofall dealers. Sample pair by mail,2sc. Catalogue free 


a EORGE FROST ~. 
P.O. Box BOSTON, MASS 
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DR, FEHR’S 


CARBOLATED 


TALCUM POWDER 


Softens and Preserves the Skin as 
no other Preparation does. 
There is but one original Tal- 
cum Powder—that’s Fehr’s. 
Don’t allow your druggist to 
ho palm off any substitute on you. 
Julius Fehr, Pharmaceutist, Hoboken, N.J. 


Hose Supporter 
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to those 
who use 
Featherbone. 
We are the originators 
of this method of bon- 
ing waists. The sew- 
ing machine attach- 
ment for this purpose 
was invented and pat- 
ented by us and the 
public are not licensed 
to use either the method 
or attachment except 
when using our mater- 
ial—Featherbone. 


Warren Featherbone Co. 
Three Oaks, Mich. 
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FAST BLACK 
LININGS 


N UBIS WILL NOT GROCK 


Either in Percaline, Sateen, or Silesia, 
for Waist or Skirt. Positively un- 
changeable and of superior quality. 





jo : Stamped on Every Yard of the Selvage 
Kb Gate, pe y z 
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CHILDREN'S WEAR | 
ol 900 000.0900 0.000 000.00 000 0080800 ooo stcee 4 ‘iE | 
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being equal--to select from 
as large an assortment as possible; but the fact 
that we always carry the GREATEST VARIETY 
of styles and sizes to be found in the United 
States, is only one of. the advantages we offer. 
Among others are: Special materials, original 
designs, a correctness of style never to be ques- 
tioned, and moderate prices. 





The fact that we keep “ Everything for Children” is so widely 
known that it brings us inquiries daily for SPECIAL ARTICLES, 
such as are not usually found elsewhere: Shoes to prevent 
“toeing in”; caps to prevent ears sticking out; corset shoes for 
weak ankles; hygienic shoes to keep the feet warm and dry and 
prevent taking cold; all kinds of clothing in uncommon sizes— 
and having these things in stock we are able to supply them for 
much less than it costs to have them made to order. 


60-62 West 23d Street ae New York 
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THE GILLIGS PRESS, NEW YORK 


